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P this statement and put in place of it a truthful statement 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. of the facts now revealed by scientific investigation, and 
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support of this aricient story of creation and revelation 
made by the almighty creator of angels and men. The 
greatest bar to humanitarian progress to-day is that doc- 
trine of revelation which the learned and the wise come 
up against when they encounter the doctrine of evolution 
with its applications of humanism, liberty, and progress. 


ot 


‘THOSE who criticise the conduct of affairs of our Uni- 


tarian churches and leaders during the last hundred ' 


years and accuse them of undue regard to the conven- 
tions of theology and ecclesiasticism should give a little 
time to the study of history. The benefactors of the 
race ate of two kinds,—creators. and reformers. It is 
not to the discredit of the Unitarian leaders that they 
were on the outlook for new inventions which would make 
labor more easy and life for all workers more tolerable. 
Their inventions and creations were all in the line of 
social improvement. They were more intent upon 
bringing some new force to bear upon human life in its 
social relations than they were to fight with ancient 
errors and tinker the machinery of social progress. 
There were reformers among them, and they were second 
to none in the excellence of their work and service; 
but their main purpose was to raise up men and women 
who would create a new social order and become leaders 
because their lives and deeds were excellent and beauti- 
ful. 
3 


THREE people have, within a few days, given each one 
million dollars to endow research concerning three dis- 
eases which cause many deaths, and which it is now known 
are preventable and curable. Mr. Rockefeller selects 
the hook-worm disease, Mrs. Sage chooses tuberculosis, 
and Mr. Carnegie takes pellagra. We can imagine no 
way in which money can be appropriated by gift that 
would be likely to do so much good and do so little 
harm as when it devoted to the scientific study of the 
causes and cure of disease. Some diseases are of mys- 
terious origin, then are infectious and contagious, and 
prevention cannot always be made certain; but, as in 
the case of diphtheria, a serum may be discovered 
which is almost a certain cure. Cerebro spinal menin- 
gitis has been studied at the Rockefeller Institution in 
New York, and an antidote discovered. ‘This is one of 
the most brilliant achievements of our time. But, in the 
case of the three diseases now to be investigated, the 
problem is a simple one. All that is needed is money 
and skill applied at the right place in the right way, to 
remove these ailments from the list of perils which must 
be encountered on the way from the cradle to the grave. 
Both prevention and cure can be provided for. 


vt 


ONE of the claims made to show the superiority of 
the so-called evangelical scheme and inspiration to a 
life of service is that Unitarianism and other unevan- 
‘gelical forms of religion do not impel men and women 
to a life of service for their fellow-men nor impel them 
to labor and suffer without reward for the salvation of 
the world. This statement we wish to meet with a 
blank denial. The Unitarians do not believe in an 
everlasting hell, in which human beings are to be tor- 
mented world without end; and, having no such belief 
naturally they are absolved from the desire to save pagan 
nations and unconverted individuals, at home and abroad, 
from a fate in which they do not believe. Joseph Cook 
stated the truth when he affirmed that the belief in 
eternal punishment was the nerve of foreign missions. 
It is still true of the majority of men and women who 
give their lives to missionary service, that they are 
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impelled by the belief that they may be the humble 
instruments of Divine Providence, and may even win a 
martyr’s crown, by saving other men and women from 
the torments of hell. The minority among the mission- 
aries who have discarded this belief are adopting exactly 
such methods as liberal Christians everywhere have al- 
ways employed to advance civilization, to save men from 
the results of ignorance and the sins which they commit 
because they live on the lower levels of the animal life. 
All the world knows that Adoniram Judson did no work 
that was more noble than that done by Florence Night- 
ingale, Dorothea Dix, and Samuel G. Howe. 


Balanced Antagonism. 

Equilibrium is never attained by the pressure of one 
force acting in one direction. By definition the word 
implies a balancing of two weights or two opposing 
forces. Rest is never gained by the suppression of one. 
force or the victory of one forceé-over another. Things 
that seem to be at rest are quiet simply because an- 
tagonistic forces have been locked up and are held in 
tension exactly balanced. The whole process of gener- 
ating energy or manufacturing power is an: illustration 
of the meaning of the word “equilibrium.’’ To gener- 
ate steam power or electricity engineers select certain 
inert substances which are apparently entirely at rest, 
such as coal, water, iron, air, and chemicals of many 
kinds. By application of heat or some other form of 
energy, or simply by mixing them together, they quickly 
draw from these inert substances forms of energy which 
they use for the subjugation of the earth. 

In human life the same law holds good and, although 
commonly overlooked in the study and application of 
ethical laws, it isa fact of the first importance, never 
neglected without serious loss and miscarriage of moral 
effort. We misuse Tennyson’s phrase about letting 
the ape and tiger die when we take it for granted that 
in the processes of a growing civilization and a more 
perfect moral culture we suppress and destroy that which 
in the ape and tiger are the secret of their activity. 

A lady once said of a good but ineffectual preacher, 
“It is a great misfortune for man to be just good and 
nothing else:’’? Thoreau said that it is useless for a man 
to be good unless he is good for something. It is faint 
praise to describe any man or woman as inoffensive, 
harmless, blameless. They who are fitly described by 
these words have their place in the social order, and are 
not to be despised; but they are not active forces in the 
regeneration and progress of the world. They are as 
moral characters without form or void. No active 
forces strive for the mastery in their minds and con- 
sciences, and there is no rest for them excepting the 
rest of stagnation, in which their natural inertia is bal- 
anced by the attraction of gravitation. 

The mollycoddle is a man from whom has been omitted 
the vigorous passions and powers which are character- 
istic from the lower races of animals and men. The 
method of asceticism is discredited by the result. It 
was formerly supposed that the only way to make a 
saint was to cut out and destroy all the vigorous im- 
pulses of the natural man. For this reason all sorts of 
vigils and renunciations were required. The result was 
often the breaking down of everything that was most 
characteristic of an energetic and serviceable manhood 
and womanhood. We are learning slowly that not one 
single passion, power, impulse, or outcome of human 
nature of any kind is to be despised and destroyed. 
Put to its right uses everything is good, but good only 
because the energy which is generated by the natural 
man is offset, balanced, and controlled by some other 
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force, intellectual or moral. In our own generation, 
some of the men who are most condemned because they 
were strong, forth-putting, rapacious, and overbearing 
in their attitude toward society, could have been im- 
proved and made conspicuous benefactors of the race, 
not by the suppression of any of the powers which they 
exercised, but by raising up against these selfish instincts 
and masterful passions moral energy sufficient to hold 
everything in poise and equilibrium. The great con- 
querors, the most conspicuous men in history, such as 
Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon, would have been im- 
proved not by reducing any of the powers they exerted, 
but by stirring up within them the elements of heroism 
and self-sacrifice which have often been conspicuous in 
men and women of lower rank in the social scale. 

The best days for any nation are those in which there 
are two parties at least of nearly equal intelligence and 
capacity for administering the affairs of government, 
who stand over against each other as opponents and 
rivals. One party always triumphant is tempted, and 
commonly yields to the bribes of selfishness, ambition, 
and the love of power. Offset by a vigorous opposition, 
such temptations are neutralized; and two parties strik- 
ing against each other, by the law of composition of forces 
will reach ends aimed at by neither and, better than 
either would attain if left to itself. This is a truism 
now not disputed by any one familiar with the science 
of government, but it is a truism sadly neglected in the 
moral culture of the human race. 

Selfishness is one of the vices most commonly con- 
demned. It is believed to be fatal to the moral char- 
acter of any one in whom the selfish instincts are strong. 
But these instincts are life-preserving. They tend 
towards caution, prudence, and the maintenance of the 
individual in good health, with full working power. To 
set these instincts in their proper place and give them 
their proper task it is only necessary to build up in 
connection with them the opposing impulses, passions, 
and instincts which lead one to forget himself and. to 
serve others, even at his own expense. Given any per- 
son in whom the two classes of impulses are fully devel- 
oped and engaged in full activity, the work done by such 
a person will be of the highest order of which he is capable. 
He will bring to his task the consecration of the saint, 
the passion of the hero, the masterful ambition of the 
conqueror, and then, with full-hearted devotion, will 
consecrate these things to the service of his fellow-men. 
This is the kind of social being that we should aim to 
produce by instruction, by careful training, and by offer- 
ing to a generous ambition every prize which the world 
has to offer. 


The Mirror. 


Do you eyer wake on some radiant morning when the 
cool, placid brightness fills the heavens, and is cast up 
from the earth, with a sense of perfect peace, and say to 
yourself, no shadow shall darken my soul to-day? It 
shall become a mirror, a mirror of the visible universe, 
reflecting its glory,—some small segment of it that sur- 
rounds me. It shall keep itself unclouded from worry, 
resentment, bitterness, jealousy, and discontent. This 
day shall be given to the beauty and holiness of the Lord. 
I will praise him in his visible temple, and keep myself 
unspotted from the world. : ; 

Did you ever reflect how hard it is to live a single day 
on that high level, to close the door on your accustomed 
cares, your poor ambitions, and needless anxieties, and 
actually consecrate yourself for twenty-four hours to the 
reception of the blest influences that throng about us, 
and long to find admittance to the sanctuary of the 
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soul? A little, petty, insignificant animosity or worry 
can bar the way to the finest and loftiest aspirations. 
The soul can as readily reflect a stagnant pool as an 
angel’s face. We must keep its mirror pure and clean 
before the spiritual world will reveal itself. 

An old religion has for its chief symbol only a mirror, 
a reflecting surface, on which God’s truth and beauty 
may show themselves in the veritable form and color 
of great ideals. Without the mirror the spiritual world 
could not exist for us, and the material world would be 
meaningless. What we cast back upon our environment 
is really what it stands for to us. What possible excuse 
could there be for the infinite loveliness of nature without 
the seeing eye, for the exquisite variety of tones without 
the hearing ear? It is the soul mirror that gives value 
for us to all that rays from creative power,—the Creator 
and the recipient, the two halves of a whole, even though 
the recipient’s perceptive faculty is narrowed to the 
smallest compass. But only a small part is surface. 
The mirror thinks, it reasons, it judges, it loves, it adores. 
Its sensitive surface, so delicate, so perceptive, convulsed 
or calm, makes creation its hand maiden to serve all its 
hours and days. 

If too long, it reflects ugly and distorted images base- 
ness, brutality, violence, horror, and repulsiveness, its 
divine attributes seem lost. But can we say of these 
souls that they are scratched, blurred, and marred past 
all hope where no gleams out of the upper field of vision, 
the innocent blue heaven, the pure starlight and moon- 
light, can penetrate? -We long to hope for the recovery 
of the worst, we believe in purification and redemption 
for those who seem immersed in the lowest earthly hells. 
Can any soul be so overlaid with foulness and wicked 
images, with evil passions and unnamed baseness, it may 
not be washed clean in God’s infinite mercy and com- 
passion? The speculation goes to the depths of sin, 
sorrow, and despair. But it isstill aspeculation. When 
we look at sin in the abstract, we see it remediable, its 
black shadows thinning away before divine clemency, 
and the education in suffering the Creator gives his 
creatures. 

However, we are not called upon to attempt to solve 
the problem of sin, punishment, and judgment to come. 
There is no more than time here to deal with the indi- 
vidual case, ourself. At what angle do we hold the 
soul’s mirror to the rays of divine truth that are ever 
seeking an entrance? Are we indifferent, cold, and 
sceptical, with no warm impulse toward spiritual verities, 
no desire to enter upon a life that shall, in feeling and 
affection, unite us to God? Do we take as thorough 
care of the soul as of the body? Do we attend to its 
perfect purity, cleansing it of all the stains that come 
from worldliness, and especially from indifference and 
deadness of feeling? Let us strive to make our being 
vital through those mysterious impulses toward holiness 
that are the springs of action. We are immersed in God, 
infinite in beauty, truth, and love. He is ready to pour 
upon us if we stand not in the shadow of ourselves. 
The trivial, mercenary habit, incrusted with selfishness, 
can, like positive sin, obscure the image of supreme good- 
ness that is in a sense the image of God. The religious 
life becomes organic, not through accident or chance, 
but through a principle of action, a centre of energy. 
We cannot raise faith and humility and love without 
sowing and watering, any more than we can grow the 
finest grapes and peaches by leaving the stock untrained 
among weeds. Our best moments are those we should 
cultivate until they become not moments, but the trend 
and purpose of life. 

Jesus in his trenchant sayings cuts very deep to the 
centre of motive and the secret arrest of noble living. 
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His images of the whited sepulchre, the outside of the 
dish and platter foul within, the semblance of decency 
and respectability that hides uncleanness, have a solem- 
nity and awfulness of suggestion that few, if any other 
words cal convey. 

It seems canting commonplace to say “attend to your 
soul,” make it your first care, give it the thought and 
attention you give to your health or to the training of 
your body. The answer may be: How know I that I 
have a soul? How know I that I am not a mere bundle 
of appetites and passions, a mass of impulses and desires ? 
The soul has never said to me, I am, I exist in the centre 
of consciousness; but these other things have loudly 
proclaimed their existence. What is it, then, if the soul 
does not exist, that takes such terrible revenge on the 
abuse of the senses, flagellating and torturing the victim 
into the confession of a Nemesis that can be no other 
than the soul? 

Formerly the preacher cried loudly, “‘Save your soul”’; 
but his methods of salvation have now fallen into dis- 
repute. Something more is required now than a belief 
in certain dogmas, little comprehensible by the human 
intellect. The soul is assuming new importance in the 
great problem of man’s destiny. Salvation is taking on 
new meanings. Jesus is turning a new face on the 
world. He has escaped from the hands of the dogma- 
tists. It is not his blood that washes from sin in any 
literal sense, but the vital spirituality that makes him 
a true Saviour to those who live by the deeply, searching, 
and probing principles he enunciates. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Open Air Preaching. 

An interesting experiment in outdoor preaching was 
tried last summer under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Publicity Department. The directors are anxious 
tofiextend this work next summer and invite the aid of 
generous Unitarians. The plans must be made and the 
means provided well in advance. The aims and methods 
of the experiment are set forth in the following ques- 
tions and answers, which were made and answered by 
some of the field-workers at a meeting in the Second 
Church in Boston :— 

1. What is the practicability of outdoor preaching 
work? 

Had this question been asked six months ago, some of 
us might have doubted whether there were men in our 
ministry who could be effective in open-air preaching, 
or whether the Unitarian message is adapted to street 
audiences. But the test has now been made and with 
such obvious success as to make it apparent that we 
have not begun to exhaust the capacity of our fellow- 
ship or our message. Hight men have gone into four 
New England States and preached to large, interested 
audiences of men, almost all of whom are not reached 
by any of the churches and not even by the Salvation 
Army. ‘These audiences were principally composed of 
workingmen and young men. 

2. How is this work done? 

The men who do this preaching go into a town deter- 
mined to deliver their message, just as a salesman makes 
up his mind to sell his goods. Standing on a soap box 
in the open street, in the business part of the town, has 
proved an effective way of reaching the men. Prelim- 
inary advertising by handbills, newspaper notices, and 
the distribution of literature is helpful, but not essential. 

3. What does the preacher talk about? 

When one faces such an audience, he naturally lays 
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aside his arguments about the nature of God, and ap- 
peals directly to those universal religious feelings which 
stir men to action. He reminds his hearers of the need 
of a religion which goes into the work of every day, giv- 
ing strength in place of weakness and gladness instead 
of sorrow. The workers last summer found that the 
man of the street will respond to an honest appeal, ex- 
pressed in terms of every-day life. “ 

4. Who is it likely to win? 

If this work continues, our fellowship will probably 
secure the adherence of a considerate group of working- 
men and young men who are feeling their way toward 
a more satisfactory religious faith. They may not im- 
mediately or openly join our churches, but their sym- 
pathies will be secured and their own lives brightened 
and enlarged. 

5. What reactive effect is it likely to have upon our 
present conditions? 

(a) It will give some of our ministers positive work to 
do. ‘The need of this is indicated by the excess of the 
critical spirit among us. Criticism indicates two facts: 
first, the ability to criticise; and, secondly, that the 
critic is not sufficiently occupied with a task that con- 
sumes his powers. 

(6) It will humanize our ministers. A man must be 
indeed hardened and fixed in his groove who does not, 
after he has met the man on the street face to face, re- 
turn to his pulpit better able to understand the need of 
his hearers. 

(c) People will feel a new respect for our faith. Uni- 
tarianism has too often been regarded as aloof from people 
on account of its intellectual inheritance or the social 
position of its adherents. Our large charities have been 
performed so quietly that few know anything about 
them. Consequently, the sight of two well-dressed, 
college-trained Unitarian ministers standing on a soap- 
box, perhaps in the drizzling rain, to speak to the passers- 
by about their religion surprises people and arouses 
peculiar attention. 

6. How many of our ministers or laymen can do this 
work? 

It is a question of moral earnestness rather than that 
of inherent ability. It is a mistake to imagine that nat- 
ural fluency of speech or an easy bearing are essential. 
It is the heart and reason of the man reaching out to 
his hearers that accomplishes results. Facility in this 
work is acquired by practice. ‘The secret of secret is the 
real spirit of brotherhood. People are curiously tired 
of the existing methods of church work. ‘They long, 
above all, for the warm touch of personal interest. 

7. How can this work best be developed? 

At a conference held by the men who took part in this 
open-air preaching campaign, it was unanimously agreed 
that the work could be best carried on by the use of an 
automobile or an automobile van. The reasons given 
for this decision were as follows:— 

(a) The automobile would be the easiest and quickest 
method of transporting the speakers and their supplies 
from place to place. 

(b) It would make possible the holding of meetings 
at towns not easily accessible by other means. 

(c) The automobile would supply a concrete basis 
for local publicity and advance advertisement, and would 
be most valuable in attracting attention to the meetings, 

(d) It would permit the co-operation of more of our 
ministers and laymen, and thereby develop more widely 
the missionary spirit. 

_(@) By supplying a platform it would create condi- 
tions making it easier for men to speak in the open than 
by mounting a soap-box on a street-corner. 

(f) It would make the work more economical in its 
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cost and attractive in its character by enabling the mis- 
sioners to carry a camping outfit. 

(g) It would permit several meetings to be held the 
same night, by supplying means of rapid transportation 
from place to place. 

8. What will it cost ? 

At a modest estimate a suitable automobile can be 
purchased for $2,500. The expenses of operation will 
be about $2,500. Hence, it is proposed to raise a sum 
of $5,000. If an automobile is given or loaned, it will 
obviously materially reduce this initial cost. 

9. How can the money be raised? 

By every one who is liberal in his faith being equally 
liberal in his contribution. Checks can be drawn to the 
order of the American Unitarian Association, and sent to 
me marked “For Open Air Preaching.” 


Current Topics, 


A TYPICAL story of opportunity and successful en- 
deavor in individual life in America was told on Novem- 
ber 6, when the announcement was made that James 
Stewart Kennedy, a New York banker of whom com- 
paratively few had heard before the day of his death, 
had left an estate valued at $60,000,000, of which he 
devoted more than $25,000,000 to various charitable 
institutions, religious and secular, designated in his will, 
Mr. Kennedy emigranted from Scotland when he was 
twenty years old. His successful career in the land of 
his adoption attracted hardly any attention, except 
among those who came into close relations with him. 
His name did not figure large in the affairs of his day. 
And yet on his retirement from the banking firm of 
Kennedy & Co., more than a score of years ago, 
he had achieved much more than many men who have 
stood boldly out into the limelight and challenged the 
envy or the admiration of their fellows by their manner 
of living. His disposal of his great fortune was in keep- 
ing with the sane life which he had lived. There are 
hundreds like Mr. Kennedy in New York and other 


cities of the republic. 
wt 


THE enormous growth of the evil of divorce in the 
United States is strikingly indicated by statistics re- 
cently complied by Walter F. Willcox, professor of sta- 
tistics and sociology at Cornell University. Prof. Will- 
cox asserts, in effect, that the divorce rate in America 
is more than twice as large as that of any other country 
in Christendom, and that it is exceeded only by Japan 
and Algeria among the non-Christian countries within 
the area of the inquiry. Basing his tabulation upon 
figures which he obtained with the aid of the Census 
Bureau and the Institute of International Statistics 
in Paris, Mr. Willcox thus classifies the proportion of 
divorces to marriages in various Christian and non- 
Christian States: Algeria, 318 divorces to 1,000 mar- 
riages; Japan, 257; United States, 82; France, 31; 
Switzerland, 42; Austria, 40; German Empire, 20; 
England and Wales, 2. “There is probably no country,” 
writes Prof. Willcox, ‘‘to which the problem of divorce 
‘and separation is of greater importance than the United 
States.” 

Sd 

Prernaps the most interesting result of the elections 
last week was recorded in New York City, where Tam- 
many Hall, for many years in almost undisputed control 
of the municipal machinery, found itself shorn of the 
last vestige of power. Although Justice William J. 
Gaynor, whom the Tammany organization had sup- 
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ported in the campaign, was elected mayor, the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, which during the life 
of the incoming administration will dispose of appro- 
priations amounting to more than a billion dollars, will 
be dominated completely by anti-Tammany men, 
Democrats or Independents. Of the loyalty of Mr. 
Gaynor himself to the authority of Tammany Hall 
there is strong doubt, inasmuch as in the course of his 
pleas for the suffrages of his fellow-townsmen the 
mayor-elect repeatedly avowed his independence of 
the bosses of Fourteenth Street. But, even if Mayor 
Gaynor should be willing to lend a listening ear to the 
voice from the Wigwam, he will find himself powerless 
in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, in whose 
hands will be the city’s purse-strings. 


a 


THE spectacular struggle in the United Kingdom to 
provide revenue for a vastly augmented system of im- 
perial armaments of offence and defence went through 
two additional phases during the week. On November 
4 the House of Commons, by a vote of 379 to 149, passed 
the third reading of the finance bill. The division was 
ordered after one of the most dramatic sessions of the 
present Parliament, and after the friends and the oppo- 
nents of the measure had closed forces upon the issue 
which has aroused public opinion in England to a fervor 
of contention seldom paralleled in British publiclife. Four 
days later the bill entered into still another stage of its 
parlous career when the House of Lords passed it on its 
first reading without debate. The struggle in the upper 
chamber will begin on November 22, when the debate 
upon it will open. It is predicted by some newspaper 
organs in England that the lords will refuse to act further 
upon the proposed budget without an appeal to the elec- 
torate. In the mean while, the controversy beyond the 
confines of Parliament is going on with undiminished 
vigor. 
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WHILE the fate of the budget is still as indefinite as 
ever, the admiralty is establishing a new high-mark in 
naval construction by awarding contracts for the build 
ing of two Dreadnought cruisers of the enormous ton- 
nage of 26,350 and the high speed of 29 knots. Some 
idea of the wide stride in the size of construction repre- 
sented by these two warships can be gained from the fact 
that the newest battleship, the Orion, which the ad- 
miralty is now laying down, will be only 22,500 tons. 
The two cruisers, which will be only 62 feet shorter than 
the Lusitania, the giant among merchant vessels of 
the world, will cost 10,000,000 each, a figure which 
might well raise the question, in the minds of appre- 
hensive tax-payers, as to the point where the expendi- 
ture for floating engines of war will stop. The speed of 
the two great cruisers will exceed by 6.75 knots the speed 
developed at her screw standardization trials on Novem- 
ber 4, by the United States battleship North Dakota, 
herself the fastest vessel of her type afloat. 


Brevities, 


What a year it has been for anniversaries! Neverthe- 
less, let us not say, ‘““The former days were better than 
these.” 


We are shamed by Judea, Greece, and Rome, little 
countries that produced men and women such as we can- 
not match to-day. 


The life that now is, in all its common ways and daily 
blessings, is so rich, full, and mysterious that one need 
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not seek elsewhere or in the future for daily surprise 
and delight. 


We have no leaning toward theosophy. ‘Thirty years 
ago we read Mme. Blavatsky’s ‘“‘Isis Unveiled,” 750 
pages, and have never since been tempted by literature 
of that kind. 


When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, one of our 
chief regrets may be that we knew so little and cared so 
little for the marvels that were waiting to be disclosed 
to us in the present life. 


Some of our New England cities are becoming in a 
sense foreign and Roman Catholic, but the foreigners 
are rapidly Americanized, and the Catholicism of Boston 
is entirely unlike that of Spain and Portugal. 


Our Roman Catholic friends gently reproach us when 
we say that the Catholic Church is changing. Never- 
theless, we gladly note that changes for the better in 
temper and attitude toward Protestantism are to be 
noted everywhere. 


For the salvation of the world we must devise some 
method of moral training which, out of the human ma- 
terial that we have, will raise up masterful souls, capable 
of controlling for good ends the mighty forces let loose 
by modern science. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Nétional Conlareace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

That the last session of the National Conference was 
interesting and profitable is proved by the number of 
echoes that it evoked, a portion of which have appeared 
in the Christian Register. If it is not’ too late, I should 
like to add another. 

I was very much impressed by the speech made by 
Mr. Geo. Ellis of Boston in the discussion upon social 
justice, in which he recited the list of Unitarian officials 
in Massachusetts. Perhaps the impression made upon 
me was greater than that made upon most of his auditors, 
because, though Western born and bred, I have had some 
opportunities for studying the civic life of the old Bay 
State. To that study I brought the fresh interest of an 
outsider, and, being accustomed to other forms of civic 
expression, I could, perhaps, appreciate as a native or 
one accustomed could not, the real worth and value of 
what I saw. 

There are two types of reformers,—the reformer 
blatant and the reformer actual. My conclusion from 
a study of Massachusetts’ institutions and civic life ex- 
tending over several years is that the reformer actual 
has been at work there. Not having been born into 
Unitarianism at my first birth, I think that I can look 
upon it with a more justly critical view than can those 
who are to the manner born, and never think of criticising 
their mother. Massachusetts has been largely controlled 
for the last century by Unitarian influences,—certainly 
far more than any other State. To-day she stands in 
the van of progress in every particular. Her cities are 
better governed, she has better schools, her citizens are 
more law-abiding, she has better factory legislation, more 
rigidly enforced. As one who was born on the banks of 
the Mississippi and has never lived far East of it, I wish 
to pay this tribute to the life of the old Bay State, and 
I am proud to believe, since I have had the good sense 
to ally myself with it, that this steady, strong, well- 
ordered life is due largely to Unitarian influences. We 
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have seen some rare effects of reform blatant in the West. 
It is refreshing to see reform actual in the East, not that 
its work is done, but its method is assured, and it is on 
its way to the finest results. B. 


To the Editor of the Christian Editor:— 


In a recent issue of the Christian Register Rev. Mr. 
Reccord suggests that the next meeting of the National 
Conference should be held in Richmond, Va., where a 
demonstration of the importance of Unitarianism might 
be made to the entire Southland. Now that the Confer- 
ence has been internationalized, would not a still more 
timely suggestion be to go to Montreal, Can., in 1911? 
Canada in more senses than one has thus far been left 
out in the cold. It knows little of us, and we know too 
little of it. We are beginning to work together. Why 
not meet personally and become better acquainted? 
Montreal is large, important, attractive. It could house 
and care for the convention. Our parish and church 
edifice there would be adequate. Next to Saratoga I 
am confident it would prove a most successful meeting 
place, besides accomplishing helpful results. 

EDWARD F. HAywArD. 


Friendship with God. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


He is with me when the day breaks, 
Through the long, sweet hours of light, 
When the even folds its petals 
In the silent, dreamy night. 
Love Ineffable is with me,— 
Love so sweet my soul is filled 
With a joy beyond expression, 
And its hungering is stilled. 
While he stoops to guide my foot-steps, 
He informs and fills the whole; 
All created things controlling— 
Vast, mysterious Oversoul! 


The Situation in Korea. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The assassination of Prince Ito draws attention anew 
to the strained relations between Japan and the un- 
happy land of Korea. The motive for the deed was 
self-confessed. ‘‘I came to Harbin for the sole purpose 
of assassinating Prince Ito to avenge my country,” the 
slayer is reported to have said. He afterward admitted 
that he had a personal account to settle with the Jap- 
anese statesman. 

So another tragic incident is added to Korea’s blood- 
stained annals. It is not long since the hands of a 
Korean ‘“‘patriot’’ were imbrued with the blood of Mr. 
D. W. Stevens, an American, who for some years acted 
as adviser to the Korean government. The assassina- 
tion of the Korean Queen Min, in 1895, will be recalled by 
readers who have kept track of events in the Far East. 

As a general thing a political assassination fails of its 
purpose. It only harms those who plot it: the blow 
recoils upon these, and it hurts the cause they stand for. 
Something is the matter with a cause when its adherents 
resort to foul means and secret attacks. Generally 
speaking, a “‘patriotic’”’ assassin only inflicts an ugly 
wound on his party and people. To wreak vengeance 
on men like Stevens and Ito does not help poor Korea: 
it only sinks the Koreans in the estimation of mankind. 
AW pet de not the way to win the sympathy of the civilized 
world. 
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The life of Hirobumi Ito, cut short at the age of sixty- 
eight, was full of varied activities. He was for many 
years the leader of the group of remarkable statesmen 
under whose guidance Old Japan was transformed into 
New Japan. More than any other man, Ito is credited 
with being the author of the Constitution of 1889, which 
gave the Japanese people a representative government. 
Since the death of Li Hung Chang he has been the fore- 
most figure in Oriental politics. Prince Ito was not 
only the ablest of Japan’s public men, he deserves to 
rank among the great statesmen of the world. He has 
been called the ‘Japanese Bismarck.’’ 

After a long career at home, playing a distinguished 
role in reconstructing Japan, the grand old man as- 
sumed the thankless and arduous post of resident- 
general in Korea. He spent his declining years trying 
to lay the foundations of a permanent peace in the Far 
East. The last thing he did was to go on a mission of 
peace. The object of his journey to Harbin was to pro- 
mote a friendly understanding with Russia, the tradi- 
tional rival and enemy of Japan. 

In 1905 the Japanese protectorate over Korea became 
an accomplished fact, and Marquis Ito was appointed 
resident-general. Thenceforth he labored zealously 
and successfully to bring about more satisfactory con- 
ditions than had hitherto existed in the peninsula. 
Having accomplished his mission there, he retired and 
returned to his native land, in July, 1909. 

To understand the situation in Korea one must be 
familiar with the principal events of the past fifteen 
years or more. Korea’s political history may be divided 
into four periods. Up to 1895 Korea (or Chosen) was a 
tributary state of China. The Chino-Japanese War, 
1894-95, grew out of strife over the suzerainty of China, 
and it resulted in freeing Korea from Chinese domination. 
“The ascendency of China,’’ says Mrs. Bishop in her in- 
teresting book, “‘Korea and her Neighbors,’’ ‘‘grew 
naturally out of territorial connection, and its duration 
for many centuries was at once the cause and effect of 
a community in philosophy, customs, and, to a great 
extent, in language and religion.’’ The penal code and 
the system of official administration were patterned 
after the Chinese. The only difference was that the 
Korean government was in the hands of a hereditary 
aristocracy, exclusive and corrupt. 

The geographical position of Chosen has much to do 
with determining her political relations with near-by 
countries. The peninsula of Korea stretches away from 
the eastern mainland of Asia toward Japan, while its 
northern frontier borders on China and Russia. The 
country is nearly the size of Great Britain, having an 
area of about 82,000 square miles. It has a teeming 
population of some sixteen millions. The Land of 
Morning Calm has a superb climate and possesses many 
natural advantages, but for ages agriculture was neg- 
lected in the fertile valleys and plains, while its rich 
mines were but little worked by the natives. The 
people had no incentive to develop the vast resources 
of the peninsula, for all the surplus earnings they could 
accumulate usually were gobbled up by the tax collec- 
tors. The mass of the population were indolent, ig- 
norant, and superstitious. 

Korea used to be called the Hermit Kingdom, and 
rightly; for the inhabitants had no intercourse with 
Western nations, and restrictions were placed on com- 
merce with her near neighbors in Asia. In 1876 the 
portsfof Fusan’ and Gensan were opened to Japanese 
ships. Then the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and other European nations signed treaties with Korea. 
Trade with foreign§nations grew year by year,@and 
Protestant missions were started at Seoul in the ’80’s. 
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Of late years it is said that the Korean’s aversion to 
foreigners has been wearing off, especially among the 
educated classes. 

Such was Korea in the first period of her political 
history, which lasted down to 1894, when war broke 
out between the Land of the Chrysanthemum and the 
Empire of the Dragon. The underlying cause of the 
war was the opposition of the Chinese to the introduction 
of reforms in the Korean government advocated by 
Japan. It is a matter of congratulation that Nippon 
gained the day in that unequal conflict. It was a good 
thing for China and a good thing for Korea. The re- 
actionary party in both these countries was then in con- 
trol, and Japan’s victory meant the ascendency of a 
superior people. 

Meanwhile, a change had been going on in the Land 
of Morning Freshness. On the 23d of July, 1894, the 
Japanese troops took forcible possession of the Kyeng- 
pok Palace in the capital of Korea. From that time 
dates the period of Nipponese influence in Chosen; that 
is, the new order of things called the ‘‘Reformation,”’ 
initiated by the Japanese minister in Seoul. Mr. Otori 
and his Japanese advisers worked out in detail a system 
of government for the Korean nation, now freed from 
dependency to China. They especially aimed to do 
away with the innumerable abuses of the old régime, 
which was simply a legalized system of robbing the 
people. Most of the changes made in the Korean polity 
were away from China and Chinese institutions. The 
new régime was naturally based on the methods of ad- 
ministration prevailing in Japan. ‘This period of reform 
lasted more than a year. 

The reform programme was launched in the summer 
of 1894. ‘That was the dawn of a new era for the Koreans: 
it was the beginning of Occidentalism in the benighted 
Land of Morning Calm. The new order was character- 
ized by fiscal reforms. For the first time in the history 
of Korea exact methods of book-keeping were introduced 
into public offices. The finances of the court and the 
provinces were overhauled and reduced to something 
like a system of accounting. Expenses were itemized 
and taxes properly adjusted as was never done under 
the old régime. At the same time an attempt was made 
to get rid of the insatiable horde of parasites that in- 
fested the palace and all the departments of the public 
service. 

In 1895 Count Inouye continued the work of recon- 
struction that Mr. Otori had so ably begun. In a few 
months he was called home and was succeeded by Vis- 
count Miura, a soldier without diplomatic experience, 
who played into the hands of the Tai Won Kun (or 
Regent of Korea). ‘There had been a bitter feud be- 
tween this masterful schemer and the queen, who was 
murdered on Oct. 8, 1895. All Japan felt intense regret 
and horror because of this shocking occurrence. It was 
more than a crime: it was a blunder. Two men of the 
japanese legation at Seoul, Viscount Miura and his 
secretary, were unfortunately mixed up in the con- 
spiracy to take her life. As a result, Nippon lost in a 
day what she had labored for years to attain. The 
murder of the queen gave a setback to Japanese reform 
and paved the way for the growth of the Russian in- 
fluence in Korea; in fact, it cost Japan another war. 

Then followed a period of chaos and degeneration. 
The old system of government came into vogue again 
in Korea to some extent. The Japanese were in dis- 
favor, and the Russians acquired more and more power. 
In 1897 the King of Korea assumed the title of Emperor. 
However, his Majesty was incapable of playing the réle 
of an independent sovereign. Things went from bad 
to worse in the court and throughout the country. The 
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encroachments of Russia on the north brought on the 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05. Thenceforth the Korean 
monarch was only a figurehead: in 1907 he was forced 
to abdicate, and was succeeded by the crown prince. 

Much has been done in this the fourth period of Korea’s 
troubled history. Prince Ito and his Japanese experts 
have accomplished a great deal in the extension of edu- 
cation and in administrative reforms. The economic 
interests of the Koreans, too, have been promoted. 
Foreigners also have fared better, because the Japanese 
régime stands for the principles of civilization and 
progress. True, Japanese rule was brought about by 
might of arms, yet it was simply the only alternative 
for Russian domination. 

However commendable the aspiration for nationality 
may be, in the case of Korea it is about as impossible 
of realization as the dream of an Irish republic. The 
Koreans are not of the stuff of which heroes are made. 
One thing is certain, a subject people will not gain self- 
government by foul means. The Koreans must achieve 
independence as other peoples have done. ‘Liberty 
will not descend to a people,’ says Colton. ‘‘A people 
must raise themselves to liberty: it is a blessing that 
must be earned before it can be enjoyed.”’ Annexation 
may now be expected as the next step. 

DENVER, COL, 


Trumpets by Night. 


BY CONSTANCE GRAEM RAMSAY. 


O flickering trumpets, little flames of sound! 
O points of flame that stab the heart of dark! 
The dark’s a-shudder with the fear of you, 
The dark’s a-tremble with the pain of you, 
Who call and halt and answer, hark, oh, hark! 
O tears of music, falling drop by drop! 
O little silver teardrops of despair! 
The things you fall for hurt the souls of us, 
The things for which you fall are hid from us, 
Who search our hearts and find no answer there. 
SHANKLIN, IsLE oF WIGHT. 


The Things that Count Most. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


If one could stand on a peak of eternity, and view the 
little span called a human life, he would laugh at the 
seriousness of mankind, perhaps, more than anything 
else. The time equation is the most important thing in 
considering what is worth while. For the old question is 
still pertinent, ‘‘What will it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’’ Given the knowl- 
edge of immortality and there is nothing so precious as 
the poise of the soul. For there is time enough in eter- 
nity to enjoy everything and learn everything. And 
in the earth the things that count the most are those 
which fit the passing journey best. And this in the light 
of the soul and its eternal life. 

We do not often consider life as the anteroom in which 
we pause a little while before passing into the light of 
the Vast which is the eternal heaven. Indeed, we do 
not think this thought at all. We regard life as all. 
We say we do not know about the future, we are not 
certain of the immortality of the soul, and it is time to 
make haste. So we try to crowd into life as much of 
experience, of thrill, of accomplishment, as we can. 
According as we have been taught of the material world, 
so do we live and strive. The spiritual life is submerged 
in the activities of a world wherefevery manfis for him- 
self; that is, strives to succeed and to acquire in the 
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physical world. And yet death ends all of this. Noth- 
ing more sure than that the gold, the increment of the 
toil, and the consequences of the folly, remain after the 
man when death calls him. So that the question of 
what is worth while cannot be answered save from a 
point of view which sees the spiritual as well as the 
material. 

Now, if character remains, then character is the only 
thing that is worth while which this world can affect. 
We build and attain, as Arnold says, and ‘‘that hardly 
to eternity.’”” And character is more of the heart than 
it is of the mind. We cannot separate our lives in these 
matters, but we know there is a feeling which is not 
akin to knowledge. We know that love and pity temper 
reason and justice in every noble soul. And so the 
things that count most must be again the things we 
do which affect others and, helping them, affect our- 
selves. We rise by self-abnegation, on the stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to higher things. We cultivate 
the spiritual by making the material minister to the 
good of the souls of others. We gain to new heights by 
stooping to the sufferings of others. The things that 
count most do not live in the marble and bronze that are 
placed over the resting-place of the famous. ‘They do 
not live in cathedral and temple and speeding car and 
swinging bridge. They live in the smile of the child as 
it looks for the first time on the deed of love and is glad, 
in the character increment of the human race as it goes 
on and on from generation to generation ever better, 
ever brighter, and more kind. 

But there is a certain material thing which is most 
important even to the spiritual end. 

“Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 

The poise of spirit that will enable us to find what we are 
best fitted for in a world of strife, this is the important 
thing in every life. It involves the choosing of a career. 
But this is not so much the thing as the finding of that 
which suits the peculiar temperament of the man. The 
man cannot do good work in a calling that galls him. 
There is infinite waste in life. We can only do that well 
for which we are fitted by nature. But, no matter what 
it is we do, we must have the right spirit. We must 
put our soul and heart into the work. And it is this 
outlook which we give ourselves that is the most precious 
of our possessions. If we behold in life the means of 
doing good to others and gaining more self-culture by 
which to merit a new life in the future, then we will be 
guided aright. But it is this inner feeling that we must 
attain and hold fast to. Without it no profession or 
work can have the energizing spirit. The things that 
count most are discovered by this inner spirit. 

Once we are aware of this truth, it matters not what 
work or profession we engage in, life is worth while, and 
the things count most in proportion as they minister to 
the formation of character by doing good to others. 
Not in the ultimate sense of altruism that would make 
the man subservient alone to the first success of others! 
Not this, for it is an impossible thing. It is a dream that 
cannot be realized. But that in making a success of 
the work of life one thinks at the same time of the bearing 
or effect of that work on the lives of others. Thus a 
man may even attain millions under the present property 
laws without violating the best ends of a true life; but 
in operating these millions he can cut and thrust in the 
financial battle, regardless of whom he wounds, he can 
exploit his power at the expense of the hard-working, 
or he can use the money so that in the competition of 
the world’s trade it will make the most money for the 
employees as well as for himself. If the profit-sharing 
plan, at least in spirit, were carried into all departments 
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dividual. The one way is to do the thing that counts 


-most, the other is to succeed and yet fail. 


Now in the doing of good and the living of a life, there 
is incumbent on the man the duty of happiness. It 
cannot be with the wealth that flows from labor and the 
comfort that comes from commerce, with man’s health 
and brain and heart and social instincts, with his power 
and instinct to love, that it was ever intended that he 
should be unhappy, that he should suffer in spirit. This 
is to deny the wisdom and goodness of the Infinite. It 
is true that the acquisitiveness of man has made the 
world better. It has made the desert blossom as the 
rose. But it may very well be doubted if love is not the 
author of all toil at the outset, love of those who are de- 
pendent. When the savage hunt and chase is over in 
the upward march of mankind, and the rude tiller of 
the soil begins to lay by something, it is for those he 
loves. And so throughout the march of imperial com- 
merce over the world. But, when this is all said, there 
is still the duty of the man to make the means of gaining 
a living a joy to himself and to others. If this thought 
could animate the sullen toil of the hour, it would brighten 
many a fireside. It would do more. It would make 
men change their occupations to ones of more freedom. 
It would depopulate the cities and make the waste places 
delight the heart of the husbandman. For where there 
is freedom in toil there is happiness. It is the compul- 
sory work of our lives that makes the burden hard to 
bear. If the man could do congenial work and then 
make that doing inure to his daily happiness, this would 
be the means of changing the whole of life. And so it 
is that from the midst of hard and craving toil we areat 
once ushered into the presence of taste and the esthetic, 
and we find that the training of the hand and the eye 
in their ministering to the mind and heart are things 
that count in the formation of character and the at- 
tainment of happiness. But the greatest thing remains, 
the using of the forces of nature that the individual can 
command for the benefit of the happiness of others. 
For, as one succeeds in life, the responsibility of life be- 
It is in the doing this that the man 
finds how much better it is to give than to receive; how 
it is sweet to do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you; how, in the lending of a helping hand, the 
bearing of another’s burden, the wiping of a tear, and the 
stanching of a wound in the daily struggle of the simple 
life, is greater and more soul-satisfying than to win re- 
nown or place or power or the potency of unnumbered 
millions. 

So that the things that count most are near to the life 
of every man, no matter what his station or vocation. 
They come to him in unexpected ways. It may be the 
cup of cold water which is unpremeditated. It may be 
the kind word which rushes to light without a thought 
of consequences. It may be the saving of a friend from 
bankruptcy, or the saving of a spent swimmer as he 
sinks for the last time. It is all one. There is in the 
heart of the doer a holy unction from the deed. It does 
not parade itself in high places, but it adds to proper 
self-respect. And it is human nature, and right, too, 
that we should be proud of ourselves in the proper man- 
ner. And so the doing of the simple deed in the simple 
way for a simple life,—this is a thing that counts most in 
the making of character that shall always carry light and 
happiness with it into the dark places and the trials of 
earth, and lead the way into the land which is beyond, 
The things that count most in the long run, then, are 
often the little things of life. If courtesy would die out 
of the world, trade would perish and man go mad. ‘This 
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is a meagre illustration of what we owe the little things 
we think not of. 

It is this property of kindly customs that is the most 
precious inheritance of the human race. Herein in our 
civilization are the things that count most. 

We do not often think of this growth of love and law, 
as it is exemplified in our ideas of the relations between 
man and man. And yet, if we did not have the idea of 
respecting the rights of others, what would become of 
us? We would suddenly sink back into the barbarism 
of the nomadic tribes of the prehistoric times. It is 
not these property laws which guarantee to each of 
us the earnings of our toil: these are important, and an 
evolution which is not yet perfected. But it is in the 
feelings we bear toward justice and pity and pain. 
These are the heritage of the race. We have reached 
the vast heights when a neighbor is more than self. We 
know now that we must make sacrifices for others if 
there would be happiness for all. We know that in the 
march there must be some who will grow weary. We 
dare not now abandon them totheir fate. There is work 
for all to do in helping a brother on the road to better 
times. And in these ideas are the wealth that will not 
pass away, for they live in the soul of mankind. 

The simplest custom we can name is a pertinent illus- 
tration of this truth. Take the matter of politeness 
alone. How much it adds to our equable living! The 
morning salutation is a golden promise of the day’s 
good will. Take this out of the world alone and life 
would be dark indeed. A little thing and of no material 
benefit perhaps, yet a thing that in the category of those 
things that count must be considered a light on the way. 
And so with the gentle good-bye, and the kindly good- 
night. Yes, it is worth while to smile and speak a kind 
word to a stranger we shall never see again. It will add 
to our own spiritual life. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


That he who Runs may Read. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


That he who runs may read, it is written on field and 
wood, on river and lake that the earth is good. True, 
no flower but has an imperfect petal, no fruit without a 
flaw; the roses have their thorns, and the weeds often 
choke out the grain; the drouth parches the green earth, 
and the incontinent floods wash ugly gullies in the hillside. 
And yet, and yet the world is good. 

The thorns cannot steal the fragrance of the rose nor 
hide its beauty. In spite of imperfect petals the flowers 
of the wild lands and the tended gardens are good to 
look upon; and, notwithstanding the canker in the bud 
and the worm in the green fruit, much that is delicious 
ripens on the tree; and the harvest is good, in spite of 
the choking weeds. The burning, dry heat and the 
wild waste waters all subtracted leave many a beauti- 
ful day of soft winds or crisp frosts. And the year is 
good, and the world is good, and mankind is good. 

True, millions and millions are sick in body and soul; 
multitudes go with blank eyes and unspeaking hearts 
from miserable day to wretched night; thousands upon 
thousands perish like vermin in vice and rags and filth; 
still other thousands with faces of beasts and souls of 
demons prow! the dark ways to prey upon their fellow- 
men. Even the best of the race, like the flowers, have 
defective petals, and their fruit is always flawed. Many 
a shining light goes out in darkness, and many in whom 
we trust fail us. And yet, and yet mankind is good. 

In spite of sickness and pain and faults, everywhere 
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stand out men and women strong in body and soul, 
beautiful and’ clean—and their number increases daily. 
In spite of the measureless welter of woe and sin, even 
the depths are stirring toward the light, the helping 
hand reached out everywhere is surely lifting. Hos- 
pitals for the poor, care for children, help for the destitute, 
whether he be saint or sinner, the warm-hearted preach- 
ers, the unselfish doctors, the sympathetic business men, 
the helpful statesmen, have gone out to those whose cry 
for help in their pitiful suffering in human need. And 
every year suffering is lessened, burdens lightened, and 
happiness increased. 

When we find a bad trait in one we thought all good, 
we also find a good trait in one we thought all bad; and 
for one friend that proves faithless we have nine that 
are true. Men are giving their time and money and 
lives to honest service; and steadily, even if slowly, 
humanity goes forward. And the Church is good, and 
the cause of religion moves on. 

Many, many people, both in the Church and out of 
it, criticise it for not doing this and that good thing. 
It, too, has its imperfect petals, but it is well to remember 
that these and all its faults cannot hide its fragrance of 
love nor dim the beauty of its holiness. It is easy to 
find good things the Church does not do, and say because 
of this it fails. There are many, many good things 
that ought to be done, that men cannot yet do. We 
must work to them through the good we can do; and we 
should not be hasty in criticising an organization that is 
doing good, because of other good it is not doing. The 
Church does not feed all the hungry nor clothe all the 
naked: all its members do not live up to their standard, 
nor are all its ways perfect. And yet, and yet the 
Church is good. 

It is founded on love, and its mission is to carry the 
offer of a spiritual salvation to lost men and women. It 
does this. Imperfectly it may be, but it goes on and on 
trying, and gains ground all thetime. It raises the stand- 
ard of ideals everywhere; it lifts up the moral standard; 
it quickens the spirit of generosity; it instils the doc- 
trine of forgiveness; it tells the world of the healing 
power of love, and teaches the duty of service. In all 
this its service to humanity is immeasurable. And, that 
he who runs may read, it is written on earth and sky, on 
the face of man and the pages of the Book, that the 
earth is good, and the fulness thereof is the Lord’s. 

MEADVILLE, Mo. 


At Bedford Jail. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


Not the building that John Bunyan knew and where 
he dreamed the “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ for that was 
demolished as long ago as 1765, part of the work of 
Howard, the prison philanthropist, but a mental picture 
only was what we saw that summer day as we lingered 
on the old bridge over the little river Ouse between 
Bedford and the village of Elstow, where Bunyan was 
born. We had come to Bedford from the north, from 
ancient Leicester, with its ruined abbey and its memo- 
ries of Richard III. and Cardinal Wolsey, and, with half 
a day to spare, had found the long wished-for opportunity 
to visit the Bunyan shrines. 

The town itself, a railway junction of some importance 
and the county seat, was of unexpected size and energy, 
about fifty miles from London. An old description 
speaks of it as ‘“‘more eminent for the pleasantness of 
its situation and antiquity than anything of beauty 
or stateliness.” A general air of cleanliness and vivacity, 
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several fine churches, a handsome main street, and a 
picturesque river made it sufficiently attractive to repay 
a visit aside from its central point of interest, its con- 
nection with Bunyan, whose name and fame were every- 
where in evidence. For Bedford’s great historical 
asset is not the story of king or queen or mighty battle 
or grand cathedral, but the life of an obscure, illiterate 
tinker, who, languishing here under persecution for 
years, produced for her everlasting fame one of the 
giant masterpieces in English literature, a work nearer the 
hearts of the masses through the centuries since it was 
written than anything except the Bible. 

But, interesting as Bedford might be, it was the out- 
lying village of Elstow, a mile beyond, over the river, 
which claimed our first attention, and in reaching it we 
crossed the bridge where once stood the town jail, the 
scene of Bunyan’s last imprisonment. Along the banks, 
lined with trees, kept in park-like neatness, were floats 
for scores of pretty skiffs and wherries and the river 
craft which Englishmen so much enjoy. Old pictures 
show that the ancient prison, or-gate-house, of the town 
was built over-one of the central piers of the bridge, 
with a passageway under it. As the bridge was only 
fourteen feet wide, the prison must have been very small, 
and something like an ell was built out at one side over 
the river. 

Of this and the county jail in the town, where Bunyan 
spent his first years of imprisonment, Howard wrote, 
“Tmagination can hardly realize the miseries of fifty 
or sixty pious men and women, taken from a place of 
worship and incarcerated in these crowded dungeons 
with felons of all descriptions.’’ How justly the poor 
Pilgrim called it ‘‘a certain Den”’ we could easily realize. 
On removing the floor of the old bridge jail, a gold ring 
was found with Bunyan’s initials, perhaps his wedding 
token. Here Bunyan was imprisoned for six months, 
1675-76, and here he wrote his immortal story, crude 
and rough in syntax and spelling, but so compelling to 
both heart and mind, unconscious artist that he was, 
as to wring from the learned and the educated an al- 
most immediate recognition. In Bedford jail a wondrous 
flower had come into bloom, of a variety never seen 
before. 

Bunyan’s imprisonment in Bedford lasted altogether 
about twelve years and a half, though he might have 
regained his liberty long before he did, had he been 
willing to refrain from preaching. His offence, for 
which he suffered this long martyrdom, was described 
as “devilishly and perniciously abstaining from coming 
to church to hear divine service, and for being a common 
upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles, 
to the great disturbance and distraction of the good 
subjects of the kingdom, contrary to the laws of our 
Sovereign Lord the King.” 

During his earlier imprisonment, being unable to 
earn anything for the support of his almost starving 
family, including the idolized blind daughter, it is re- 
corded that Bunyan was in the lowest depths of despair, 
but that his faithful wife never lost courage or hope. 
It was she who finally obtained employment for him 
in the making of “tagged laces,’’ who went time after 
time to London to beseech the king and Buckingham 
for pardon. Would he stop preaching if let out? ‘This 
was the question always asked of her, but the truthful 
lips could never frame a false reply, ‘‘My Lord, he 
dares not leave preaching as long as he can speak.” 
In the later years came relaxation of prison rigor, the 
inspiration to write out his ‘‘dream,” and finally the 
opening of prison doors after the annulling of the penal 
laws against non-conformists. Very,“ little seems to 
have been accomplished by Bunyan’s imprisonment 
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beyond preventing him from preaching among the few 
poor villages about Bedford. 

Driving on a short distance, we came upon a tiny, 
mouse-colored plaster dwelling, with the usual thatched 
roof and drooping eaves, which bore the words “John 
Bunyan’s Cottage.’’ In appearance it was much like 
the Burns’ cottage in Scotland. It was one of several 
similar little houses along the village street, only per- 
haps a trifle smarter, as the whitewashed walls were 
quite fresh and clean. Before entering we waited to 
watch a blue-smocked shepherd and his dog lead a flock 
of sheep into a meadow just beyond, a pretty bit of 
English country life. Inside the cottage was quaint 
enough to satisfy every expectation, and in the rear 
was a tiny bit of garden bright with flowers. Here 
Bunyan spent his early married life before his imprison- 
ment. 

Of the village cross nothing remained but the shattered 
stump. It was at this cross that poor Bunyan repeatedly 
broke the Sabbath by playing the ungodly game of 
“tip cut,’’ and where he heard the voice calling him to 
leave his sins and be saved. 

Farther on at the village green was the venerable 
Moot Hall, its origin lost to history, but probably a 
relic of the old Benedictine abbey which covered all 
this section. It was a curious brick and timber build- 
ing, once used asamarket. Bunyan preached here many 
times. 

The beautiful and peculiar church of St. Mary and 
the Holy Trinity stand to the south of the green, pict- 
uresquely shaded by elms and lime-trees and surrounded 
by a low stone wall, probably but little changed since 
Bunyan’s time. The fine tower, most unusual in parish 
churches, was detached from the main building. At 
its corners were massive buttresses which gave it an 
imposing appearance, and on the eastern face was a 
clock encased in richly carved stonework. The pleas- 
ures of hell ringing in this tower constituted another 
of the boy Bunyan’s “deadly sins,’’ and, when he felt 
he must no longer indulge himself, he used to linger in 
the shadow and watch with envious eyes the sturdy 
ringers at their work. 

The Bunyan relics shown by the sexton included the 
old ringer’s bench used by Bunyan, a part of the old 
bell rope, and, most interesting of all, the original old 
porch door of the church with its “wicket gate’’ so 
graphically described by the Dreamer. As he lay in 
jail, these familiar things were in his mind and were in- 
corporated in the story. It is supposed that the tower 
figured as the “Castle of Beelzebub.”’ The bells, five 
in number, bore very early dates. 

The church itself was of much interest, with Norman 
and Early English work of great beauty. Two fine 
Bunyan windows lent their color to the interior,—one 
with scenes from ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ the other from 
the ‘‘Holy War.’’ ‘There were several handsome altar 
tombs to county families, with effigies. 

The oldest part of the church was the chapel house 
and cloisters, the remains of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Helenstowe and dating back to the Conqueror, being 
founded by his niece Judith. There are several obvious 
references to this abbey by Bunyan. Not far afield was 
the miry, sluggish little stream known as the Bridge 
Brook, which is thought to be the original of the Slough 
of Despond. 

Back once more in Bedford town we found many 
other places of interest connected with Bunyan. The 
site of the county jail where he spent so many years 
is now an open lot on one of the busiest streets. A 
fine statue, shaded by foliage and carefully protected, 
occupied another prominent corner. At the Bunyan 
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Meeting, a handsome chapel on the site of that in which 
Bunyan used to preach, were two significant bronze 
doors with scenes from ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” the gift 
of the Duke of Bedford. Relics preserved here in- 
cluded Bunyan’s prison jug, his staff, a small cabinet, 
a pen case, and the old jail door. His chair, which has 
been used by every pastor of the church to the present 
day, had for us a special interest in its almost exact 
likeness to the John Eliot chair, the treasure of the 
Roxbury, Mass., church. Bunyan was buried not in 
Bedford, ,but in Bunhill Fields in London. 

There was yet an hour to sit beside the river, and 
for the ‘“‘mental digestion’’ which should come after 
all sight-seeing; and it was with a fresh resolve to know 
the really great things in literature better and more 
intimately and with fuller appreciation, no matter how 
many of the “latent novels’’ escaped us, that we finally 
took our way to the London train and said good-bye 
to Bedford. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Che Pulpit. 
Man the Maker of his Own World. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Make it for thyself— PROVERBS xxiv. 27. 


Every man is, in a very real sense, the maker of his 
own world. What kind of a world we make for our- 
selves depends upon a number of conditions and cir- 
cumstances, some of which we can control and others 
which we cannot control in the least. We have heard 
a great deal in our day about the fact of heredity, and 
about its power to limit the achievement of the individual. 
There is, however, one very comforting thing about this 
matter of heredity: it is that nobody seems to, know 
just what it is or to what extent it may affect the des- 
tiny of the individual. No man knows how much power 
he has within himself to overcome or modify his in- 
herited propensities until-that power has been drawn 
upon and exerted to the utmost. No man knows how 
much of a world or how beautiful a world he can make 
for himself until he has developed and deployed all the 
forces of his nature to the utmost and to the end. 

The same thing is happily true of the influence of early 
training and environment. These are not insuperable 
obstacles to personal growth and improvement. All 
these things can be, and have been, conquered and over- 
come. Many and many a man in the past has been able 

“To break his birth’s invidious bar, 


And breast the blows of circumstance, 
And grapple with his evil star.” 


And do we not, all of us, 
“Rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves 
To higher things?”’ 
I like to repeat to myself very often the stirring verses 
of Mrs. Wilcox :— 
“There is no thing we cannot overcome; 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, , 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life forlorn 
And calls down punishment which is not merited, 
Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The great Eternal Will. ‘That, too, is thine 
Inheritance, strong, beautiful, divine, 
Sure lever of success to him who tries.” 
This is the supreme thing to bear in mind. The great 
Eternal Will, the divine power within each of us that is 
constantly prompting us and striving with us, and urging 
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us to be our best and do our best,—this is also a part of 
our inheritance, this is our heredity from God. 
“Why bowest thou, O soul of mine, 
Crushed by ancestral sin? 
Thou hast a noble heritage 
That bids thee victory win, 
The tainted past may bring forth flowers, 
As blossomed Aaron’s rod; 
No legacy of sin annuls 
Heredity from God.” 


Let us brace our wills and nerve our souls with this 
splendid tonic. Let us turn our thoughts away from all 
the morbid and depressing suggestions of a pessimistic 
philosophy of life. The central and most inspiring truth 
of our gospel is that God is within each one of us, and 
that ‘‘we can do all things through Him who strengthen- 
eth us.” 

We are each of us coworkers with the Eternal Power 
that is within us in shaping and making our own world. 
The materials are at hand for the making of all kinds of 
worlds. We can make an ugly or a beautiful, a happy 
or a wretched one according to our choice and our use 
of these materials. This may sound strange, or even 
incredible at first. But this is because of certain habits 
of thinking about life. Many of us are apt to conclude 
that, given certain conditions and experiences, happiness 
and contentment or misery and discontent must follow. 
But our philosophy is all wrong in this respect. It has 
been disproved and put to confusion by such lives as 
those of Robert Louis Stevenson, of Helen Keller, of 
Henry V. Fawcett,—to name but three out of a great 
host of valiant souls, who battled with and conquered 
the most appalling obstacles to success and contentment; 
who distilled the soul of goodness out of things evil in 
their condition and environment, because they possessed 

“The steadfast mind, the undivided will 
That compels the elements 
And wrings our human music from the indifferent air.’’ 


I want to commend to your reading a book by Mrs. 
Sophia P. Shaler, called “‘The Masters of Fate,” in which 
you will find this subject treated in a very inspiring way, 
and illustrated by a number of splendid instances, all 
of them confirming the truth that it is the spirit of heroic 
courage and the indomitable will in man, and his con- 
viction that all things can be made to work together for 
good, that enables him to beat his music out, and make 
harmony out of the discords of the world. 

“Tam the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
This is the conquering attitude toward life. 
So the difference between one man’s world and an- 


other is very largely a difference in the way of looking 
at and thinking about things, 


‘For the structures that we build 
Life is with material filled.” 

A vast deal depends upon the selection of the ma- 
terials. There are those who seem to select all the un- 
likely and damaged materials with which to build their 
world. It is as though a man should pick up old gar- 
goyles and curious odds and ends with which to construct 
a house. The world of those who act upon this prin- 
ciple is a jumble and incongruous thing, not a sane and 
expanding unity. There are pessimists who fail to find 
and to take up into their lives the untold wealth of beauty 
and good that lies around them, because they spend 
their time in looking for and dwelling upon the dark 
and seemingly evil things. They are forever looking 
Hpon shadows, and so they turn their backs upon the 
ight. 

If a man were to spend his entire life in a cancer 
hospital, and see little and hear of little except disease, 
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he might easily, in time, come to think that there was 
little in this world except disease and death. Then, 
again, the man who cherishes in his heart any grudge 
against God, against the constitution of the world, 
can easily make a veritable hell for himself and for 
others. ‘The universe sends back to him the echo of his 
own doleful lamentations, but he does not recognize his 
own voice. ( 

But let a man go forth in search of sunlight and glad- 
ness, of health and beauty, and he will find that the 
world is flooded with them. Prof. Huxley says, “If 
our ears were keen enough to hear al! the cries of pain 
that are being uttered by man and beast in the earth, 
we should be deafened by the continual scream; and 
yet there is so much superfluous loveliness in the world 
that there is no room for pessimism.” 

To the ears that are attuned to it, there is a ‘“‘high- 
born music’? sounding through the world. Emerson 
heard it. 

“Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a high-born music still; 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 


Peals out a cheerful song. 
Yes, even”’ 


in the darkest, meanest things, 
“There always, always something sings.” 


“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he, and so he 
becomes, ever more and more.’ We cannot fully ex- 
plain the matter, but we know that it is a fact that our 
moods and feelings and inner nature reflect themselves 
upon the world without us. When we have been false 
to our inner light and our better self, everything seems 
to go awry with us, the very glory of the world becomes 
tarnished. We cannot enjoy the beauty of the land- 
scape or notice the lights and shadows upon the moun- 
tains on a day when we are out of harmony with ourselves, 

When we feel blue, we see all things blue. This may 
be partly due to the state of our physical health, a 
matter that one may or may not jbe responsible for; 
but it is often due to the state of our moral health, 
something that we are responsible for. We allow ourselves 
to get morally run down for lack of proper moral nour- 
ishment and tonic and exercise. We fail to keep our- 
selves in vital relation with the best thoughts and things, 

One’s moral life may get terribly narrowed and 
dwarfed through sheer neglect or through acceptance 
of or acquiescence in the average, commonplace stand- 
ards that prevail inthe world about us. We are, all of us, 
apt to be no more exacting with ourselves and to expect 
no more from ourselves than the average standards of 
the community exact from us. 

Now the measure of our lives, as individuals and self- 
determining persons, is the measure of our ability to 
transcend our surroundings, to rise out of the common- 
place, and create for ourselves larger and higher ideals 
of life. We read in the Proverbs that “the good man is 
satisfied from himself.’’ His spiritual nature is so sound 
and well adjusted and responsive that he takes up into 
his being all the good that belongs to him. Where 
there is unity and harmony of soul, these create a har- 
mony without. 

“Well roars the storm to those that hear 

A deeper voice across the storm.” 
All the facts of Nature minister to the enrichment of 
life for him who believes in the essential goodness of 
things, and holds himself in a receptive and responsive 
attitude toward the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. 

The outer world—the sky, the starry vault, the land- 
scape, mountain, sea, and flower, bird-song and baby’s 
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prattle—is all there for the poet, the artist, the child, 
and the villain. But who can express the difference 
in the impression that these things make upon these 
differing minds? _ 

The beauty of the outer world is created by the inner 
beauty of the spirit of the poet and the artist. The 
soul reflects itself upon all things without: it transforms 
and illuminates them with ‘‘a light that never was on 
sea or land.” 

What is true of the world of nature and of our relation 
.to the opportunities of life in general is equally true of 
the world of our human relationships. 

The menand women around us, with whom we mingle, 
are very largely what we make them; that is, what we 
make them for ourselves by our thought of them and 
by our attitude toward them. There are no perfect ‘peo- 
ple in the world—not even ourselves. Men and women 
are all made up of commingled good and evil, and we 
can usually find whichever we are in search of. 

The secret of harmony and profit in all human inter- 
course is to seek for the good in all men, and to approach 
them on the side of the good. If the spirit of love to 
men, the spirit of good will, is in us, we shall be able to 
do this. This is the key to the good in men. ‘Love 
makes insight,’’ says Emerson. 

“Love joyfully believes divinities, 
Being itself divine.” 
Love seeks and finds divine possibilities, and wakes a 
response in even the most unlikely people. 

This was the attitude and the method of Jesus in 
dealing with men. 

An unhappy woman once said to me that, in her opinion, 
most men were scoundrels. She had been most unfortu- 
nate in her dealings with a few men, unscrupulous men 
had robbed her of her property. So she made a wide and 
sweeping generalization. She was quite ready to adopt 
as her own the wretched maxim, “Count every man a 
rogue until you prove him honest.” 

But that is a devil’s maxim, and serves to mar and 
imbitter the life of the man or woman who adopts it. 

It is a thousand times better to believe the best, and 
hope for and expect the best from every man. 

“Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 


Than doubt one heart, that, if believed, 
Had filled one’s life with true believing.” 


Anyway, for our own happiness in life, and our moral 
efficiency, the best way is to think as little and dwell as 
little on the evil and imperfection in people and to cher- 
ish and encourage the good. 

To help men and to promote the highest good in the 
world we must have faith in men. Lack of faith, preju- 
dice, evil surmising, not only close up to us the avenues 
by which the influence of love and goodness pass from 
one soul to another, but they also darken one’s own 
spiritual sky, and create an atmosphere in which high 
and holy and beautiful thoughts cannot possibly abide. 
It is an essential part of our religious faith that love of 
God and love of man are one and inseparable. That 

“Love of God is love of good; 


And to be saved is only this: 
Salvation from our selfishness.”’ 


. We find the largest, fullest, divinest, and most. sat- 
isfying life for ourselves as we identify ourselves in 
thought, in sympathy, in interest, and in whole-hearted 
effort to promote the happiness and good of all our 
fellow-men. 

‘No pursuit of truth for itself, no pursuit of culture, and 
no attainment in these things can bring to the soul the 
perfect joy of living. 
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These things are good, not as ends in themselves, 
but only as they are made the means by which we are 
able to render a more perfect service to humanity. 
Robert Browning has given perfect expression to this 
truth in the words that he puts into the mouth of the 
dying Paracelsus,— 


“One sin had spotted my career from its uprise. 
.. . Love’s undoing 

Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate. . . . 
It was not strange I saw no good in man, 
To overbalance all the wear and waste 
Of faculties, displayed in vain, but born 
To prosper in some better sphere; and why? 
In my own heart love had not been wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind; 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-suecess; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all, though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him; 
All this I knew not, and I failed.” 


And without this love of man, without this interpreting 
insight, we shall fail to make the only world that is worth 
living in. 

All the divine and beautiful materials are here, they 
are lying right around for us to take and fashion and 
build with them a divine and satisfying world. 

Two men will wake up to-morrow morning in this 
city,—the same sunrise for both, the same sky, the 
same world of human life and interests around them, 
the saine God-sent opportunity and invitation to a life 
of interest and sympathy and enjoyment and growth; 
and yet the worlds of these two men will be absolutely 
different. One will awake to thank God that he is alive 
to look out upon such a world, to have fellowship with 
such human friends, to enter upon inspiring tasks that 
challenge all the good and all the courage that is within 
him, to join in some enterprise for the uplift and ad- 
vance of his fellows. The inner world of this man’s 
soul is clean, sincere, beautiful, disinterested; and the 
beauty and good that are within reflect themselves 
upon the world without. The other man will wake up 
without a thought of beauty, without a thrill of joy in 
the opportunity of the new day, without a responsive 
throb of the heart toward the great world of humanity, 
with whose interests, whose joys and sorrows and 
strivings and conquests, his own life and his own destiny 
are so intimately bound up. And yet it is the same out- 
ward world for both of these men. 

The doors of the temple stand ajar for each and all 
all of us. We can make our lives a dirge or a psalm of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Religion. 


If people are no longer on their knees as they once 
were, and if some are afraid and cry out that the divine 
images of our faith are waxing dimmer in their niches, 
—if in the Calvaries of these modern times we still see 
truth blasphemed, thieves waiting on their crosses of 
ignorance and crime, sick people crying for help, and 
children weeping bitterly,—why should we be afraid if 
people, rising from their knees, are setting to their day’s 
work with honest and loving hearts, and going instead 
of saying, ‘‘I go,” and remaining and crying, “Lord, 
Lord” ?—Anne Thackeray Ritche. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY M. 
STANLEY. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $5—Dorothy Stanley, the faithful 
wife and mourner for her husband, has done 
well to put on record these memorials. 
Stanley began to write the history of his 
own life and carried the sketch up to the 
close of his connection with the Northern 
army. All that comes before this point will 
be new to the general public, all that comes 
after that, or the latter half of the book, 
relates to matters which have been the sub- 
ject of much writing and many discussions. 
The new matter in this portion of the work 
is supplementary or explanatory of things 
heretofore not fully understood. The nar- 
rative which begins when Stanley was 
scarcely more than a baby is so remarkable 
that it seems well-nigh unbelievable. Cast 
off by his kindred, including a stony-hearted 
mother, he is inveigled by a false friend into 
a work-house, and there abandoned. The 
wonder of it is that, being half-fed, half- 
taught, beaten unmercifully, and neglected 
in every way, he at last rebels and escapes, 
not altogether unprepared for the battle of 
life which was before him. The cruel master, 
who was appointed to teach the boys in the 
almshouse, must have had some knack of 
scholarship and aptitude as a teacher, for 
several of his pupils in Stanley’s class were 
able, as he did, to get on in the world after 
they were promoted from the grade of 
paupers and set to earn their own living. 
Stanley was capable of teaching in a small 
school; but, tiring of that, he passed from one 
occupation to another, until, by a ship mas- 
ter, he was cheated into service on shipboard, 
thinking that he was to have an easy berth 
as cabin boy. Ona voyage to New Orleans 
the treatment of the crew was designedly 
bad enough to cause them to desert without 
their pay. Stanley then, as always, fell on 
his feet, found work which promised well, 
and friends who treated him with surprising 
kindness. At this time, with congenial 
tasks in a large warehouse and money enough 
to be comfortable, he continued his self- 
education. The quality of his mind may be 
indicated by the books he bought. Among 
the authors were Spenser, Tasso, Pope, Plu- 
tarch, Epictetus, etc. About this time a 
Mr. Stanley, a childless man, adopted him, 
gave him his own name, and promised to 
direct his future career, After a brief period 
of happiness this friend died suddenly in 
Cuba. Soon after the Civil War broke out, 
and Stanley, being in the South, enlisted. 
Then followed a campaign, the battle of 
Shiloh, capture, confinement in Camp Doug- 
las, release, enlistment in a Northern battery, 
disablement from disease, and final discharge. 
Here ends the -autobiography. ‘The latter 
half of the work is devoted to details of 
Stanley’s career which bring successively 
into view his adventures as newspaper cor- 
respondent, the discoverer of Livingstone and 
Emin Pasha, the recorder of the campaign 
in Coomassie, explorer of the Congo region, 
and member of Parliament. His happy mar- 
riage with Lady Dorothy Tennant crowned 
his career with blessing, and he died at last 
in the midst of admiring friends. Criticism 
and detraction have not yet ceased; but the 
effect of this retelling of the story of his life 
is to soften asperities and incline the reader 
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to accept the portrait drawn by Dorothy, his 
faithful wife. 


Firry YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
George Washburn. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3. net—Coincident with his 
|course of lectures at the Lowell Institute is 
the appearance of Dr. Washburn’s book 
}about Robert College, of which he has been 
| president and leading representative for 
many years. The history of the college 
itself is here put in the form of personal 
recollections, thus allowing Dr. Washburn to 
write freely of events and personalities from 
his own point of view. The unique situa- 
tion and intent of the college give an interest 
to its background of Turkish history and 
incident that Dr. Washburn is fully qualified 
to bring out. His introduction reviews the 
events of the last fifty years which have led 
to the recent revolution, and indicates the 
rapid progress of enlightenment among the 
Turks. The old Asiatic Constantinople will 
soon disappear, whatever may be the out- 
come of the present political situation. 
Robert College was conceived out of the 
natural development of American missions. 
The necessity of educational work had not, 
in 1856, been impressed on the American 
Board, which held that ‘‘the oral utterance 
of the gospel in public or in private” was 
the only legitimate work of the missionary. 
The trials of those early years, the gradual 
strengthening of the college, the political 
crises of the country as they affected the 
college or its workers, the terrible results of 
the treaty of Berlin, the nerve-racking days 
of. massacre and persecution, the extent of 
the college influence——much might be writ- 
ten on any or all of these topics, as they are 
set forth and elucidated in this interesting 
account. Far beyond anything that the 
founders of the college could have antici- 
pated or even hoped, the results stand jus- 
tified and prophetic. Something has been 
done for the education of more than 2,500 
young men of many nationalities, many of 
them later statesmen and men of influence. 
It has been settled that no one nationality 
can be said to excel in intelligence. While 
most of the students enter with less of that 
unconscious education acquired by American 
boys outside the school, ‘‘when it comes to 
his work in the college, the student here is 
equal to any American.” ‘The college has 
revolutionized the policy of missionary boards 
in America, and led to the establishment of 
scores of similar institutions. It led to 
the founding of a large number of govern- 
ment and national schools in Turkey, and 
stood as a model in the schools of Christian 
nationalities. Inthe college, students of one 
race have formed warm personal friendships 
with those of another. Mohammedan preju- 
dices have been softened, and the Germans 
think that the American colleges have 
directed commerce from Germany to Amer- 
ica and England. In Europe the college is 
best known for the influence it has had in 
building up a free state in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and the Bulgarians have never failed 
to recognize their obligations to it. 


THE SHIPS AND SAILORS OF OLD SALEM. 
By Ralph D. Paine. New York: The Out- 
ing Company. $3.50 net.—There is no 
phase of the marine history of the United 
States that may not be illustrated by nar- 
ratives drawn from the log books and other 
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records now stored in the libraries of Salem. 
In the fifty years after the Revolutionary 
War this little town of about thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants produced men and women 
who, by their native ability and the spirit of 
adventure, made their mark upon the marine 
history of the world. Money was abundant, 
the sons of merchants and ship masters were 
well educated, scores of them being gradu- 
ated at Harvard and Bowdoin Colleges, afte1 
which, as a matter of couse, they sailed to 
the ends of the earth in search of a market 
and to feed the growing appetite for luxury 
by the importation of all manner of Oriental! 
fabrics and products. It was not uncommon 
for American boys of the age of the ordinary 
Freshmen in college to-day to be upon the 
high seas, as supercargoes or at least supet- 
cargo’s clerk, or as under officers with the 
prospect of being in full command of a ship 
before they were old enough to vote. Fort- 
unes were made,—what were called fortunes 
in those days,—and men retired at the age of 
thirty, to become after that men of mark 
in business on shore, or, better still, men of 
mark in the affairs of the nation. These 
men, their sons and their son’s sons, have 
helped to make history all the way from 
Salem to Oregon and California. The record 
in this portly volume is confessedly made up 
of a few selections from a mass of material 
which would suffice for the making of an 
encyclopedia of commerce, exploration, dis- 
covery, and maritime adventure. Many of 
the namesand events set forth in this volume 
are familiar to all who know the history of 
Salem, but they have never been set forth 
with such fulness. The principal part of 
the author’s work has been editorial. He 
has selected from narratives to be found in 
log books, the annals of the Essex Institute, 
and other publications, that which shows 
best the various phases of life on sea and 
land, at home and in foreign ports, as it 
opened to the mind of a young American 
one hundred years ago. ‘The various log 
books, journals, and narratives show what 
piracy was, how privateering came to be a 
profession, what sent the ships of Salem into 
every foreign sea and Oriental port and what 
adventures befell sailors and supercargoes at 
the ends of the earth. Among the actors 
and narrators there are Jonathan Harrodan, 
William Russell, Elias Haskett Derby, 
Saunders, Cleveland, Bowditch, Silsbee, and 
Gen. Fred. T. Ward, still worshipped in 
China as a supernatural hero. There is 
material enough here for half a hundred 
novels, and the half has not been told. 


THe Sociauist. By Guy Thorne. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net.—After reading with ‘“‘rapt atten- 
tion”’ this stirring romance the writer is in 
doubt as to the intention of the author and 
his private judgment as to the probable 
effect of his account of a possible socialist 
propaganda. As the reader follows with 
“bated breath” the adventures of the Duke 
of Paddington, the socialist play writer, with 
mustard-colored hair and beard, the beauti-. 
ful and gifted young actress, who is to be 
the herald of a new dispensation, and the 
other animated persons who play their part 
on the author’s stage, it seems as if the ex- 
pected socialism would win with a rush; 
and then, the end of the book being reached, 
the tension snaps, nothing in particular has 
happened, and no intimation is given that 
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anything will happen except by the old- 
fashioned method of humanitarian culture 
and Christian idealism. The great play 
with the genius of the girl who is first lady 
is to show the extremes of culture, luxury, 
and squalid misery in that part of London 
which lies within the estate of the Duke of 
Paddington, the richest lord in England, 
whose rank is second only to that of royalty 
itself. The Duke is kidnapped and held for 
ransom in one of the most noisome cellars 
of his own tenement district. There he is 
discovered and rescued by the dramatist, 
the actress, and others ‘‘slumming”’ to get 
material for the play and the right point of 
view. The play is a triumphant success. 
All London is moved by it: the Duke is con- 
verted and renounces all his rights, privi- 
leges, and fortunes that are not entailed, 
marries the actiess, and devotes his money 
to the cause. We are not told how he uses 
his money and what comes of it, nor are we 
told who enjoys and administers that part 
of his great estate which he cannot alienate. 
Many exciting episodes are recorded, but the 
issue of it all is that the approach of mother- 
hood puts an end to the great career of the 
actress who is to be the evangel of the new 
gospel, and with tears in his eyes the duke 
held her close while he whispered, ‘“‘O my 
love, at last,”” and so the curtain falls. 


- UpBUILDERS. By Lincoln Steffens. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net— 
This book is advertised as “‘the antithesis of 
‘muck-raking.’”” The meaning of the an- 
.nouncement,’ doubtless, is that Mr. Steffens 
sees that there are two ways of helping good 
citizens to do their duty: the one is to un- 
cover the evil of the world and reveal its 
hideous aspects, the other to show how good 
things are done, and who are doing them 
He avows himself an optimist, and to indi- 
cate his faith in human nature, he says, in 
Italics, ‘‘Wherever the people have found a 
leader who was loyal to them, brave, and 
not too far ahead,” they have followed him 
and have begun the solution of all problems 
of improvement and progress. The persons 
selected to illustrate and confirm the above 
statements are five—Mark M. Fagan, Everett 
Colby, Ben B. Lindsey, Rudolph Spreckels, 
and William S. U’Ren. Two of these men 
are well known, the other three have not 
made so deep a mark on the national life; 
but Fagan, mayor of Jersey City, Colby, 
senator in New Jersey, and U’Ren, the re- 
former of Oregon, are made of the same stuff 
as Lindsey and Spreckels, and have won 
victories as important, although not so dra- 
matic, as those which have given these other 
men a world-wide reputation. The moral 
of these stories is that good men can do 
things if they try, and that, if they are un- 
selfish, the people will trust and follow them, 


WuEN SHE CAME HOME FROM COLLEGE: 
By Marian K,. Hurd and Jean B. Wilson- 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In this 
story Barbara Grafton, graduate, under- 
takes to write philosophical essays and 
teach the world. She criticises her mother’s 
methods with the children aiid housekeep- 
ing, and when her mother, nervously pros- 
trated, is sent from home, she accepts the 
cares. Difficulties with servants bring in 
the maid who has grown too used to the 
mother’s rule to ‘stand the daughter's, the 
ignorant girl who scares herself out of the 
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house by blowing up the range, the trained 
woman whose domination Barbara refuses 
to endure, and the slatternly maid who 
must be watched and trained. The serious 
illness of one of the children affords genuine 
anxiety and deeper insight, and the mother 
returns to a chastened Barbara. In the 
mean time, her philosophical essays are 
shown to be worthless; but her letters to her 
mother have interested an editorin the sani- 
tarium, and the way is opened for work. 
The story is well written. Barbara is a real 
girl, except for the fact that “‘the philosophi- 
cal essay’’ isoverworked. College girls are 
not, of course, adequately represented in 
such stories, but the story is entertaining. 


Wicwam EVENINGS. 
Elaine Goodale Eastman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25——These stories are a 
desirable addition to the fairy tales now 
available for children. The trouble with 
Indian stories has generally been that they 
were adapted rather to students of compara- 
tive folklore than to small readers who care 
mainly to be entertained and only incident- 
ally instructed. Some of the tales are fa- 
miliar in books for older readers; but, as here 
presented, they have the effect of freshness, 
and to the children they are likely to come 
as absolutely new stories. The Eastmans 
have vitalized them and brought out their 
distinctive features as only those who are 
both familiar and sympathetic with Indian 
thought could possibly do. They are un- 
doubtedly right in believing that they have 
preserved, in the main, the true spirit and 
feeling out of which they took shape. 


By Charles A. and 


Your CHILD AND Mine. By Anne Warner. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50-——Va- 
rious short stories that have been contributed 
to magazines during the last four years are 
here collected in book form. The preface 
implies that the author hopes to find many 
child readers for them, seeing that children 
have a large share in the stories themselves. 
It is not certain that a liking for most of the 
tales would be an encouraging symptom in 
a child’s development or add greatly to a 
child’s happiness; but here and there are 
stories, like that of the German Easter or of 
the small boy who closed the door for Santa 
Claus, which give the child’s point of view. 
For the elders the stories have as much of 
lessoning as of romance. As there are 
twenty-one in all, it will be seen that most 
of the chapters are very short. 


Cuivatry. By James Branch Cabell. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2 net-—The 
spirit of romance moves through these pages, 
wherein love and death strive often for the 
mastery, wherein kingdoms are weighed 
against love, and wherein destiny and chance 
bid kings prove themselves in a single 
minute, and eternally abide that choice. 
In these ten short tales the Plantagenets, 
with others, royal by birth or by nature or 
both, play their game and go their way. 
The author has kept constantly to his in- 
tention and produced a book of unusual 
quality and decided charm. It is helped 
out by the format in which it appears, and 
by the effective illustrations in color, nine 


done by Howard Pyle, two by William Hurd | 


Lawrence, and one by Elizabeth Shippen 
| Green. 
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VERONICA PLAYFAIR. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50—This eighteenth-century love-story 
brings in Benjamin Franklin as a hero of 
romance, and introduces Dean Swift, the 
poets Gay and Pope, Lady Montagu, and 
others of the famous period as characters in 
the story. Veronica fulfils charmingly the 
idea of a fashionable heroine, about whom 
men might fight duels and women quarrel, 
but who keeps at heart something of the 
simplicity and honesty that belonged to her 
early country training. She was introduced 
to the wit and satire of Twickenham and to 
the fripperies and follies of Bath. She is at 
once roguish and reserved, reckless and pru- 
dent. She marries at haste, but it is not 
repenting that follows at leisure. 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. By William Lind- 
sey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
—The idealism that inspired troubadours 
and crusaders alike has been misprized and 
misinterpreted in a more practical age, and 
Mr. Lindsey has done a service not only to 
the cause of romance, but to the clearer un- 
derstanding of the temper of the middle 
centuries, when he set the young singer of 
Provence to work out in his own destiny the 
reconcilement of the two visions,—earthly 
joy and heavenly bliss, symbolized by the 
severed mantle. The purity of the boyish 
vow, which’ settles into earnest and definite 
purpose, is well brought out by the sympa- 
thetic treatment and the simplicity of the 
style. ‘The book is beautifully illustrated in 
color by Arthur I. Keller. 


THE Boys’ Lire oF ULysses S. GRANT. 
By Helen Nicolay. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50.—Miss Nicolay is 
well equipped to write for young people the 
biographies of Grant and Lincoln. It has 
been, of course, chiefly a matter of selection 
and manner of presentation, for there exists 
no lack of material in the personal memoirs, 
Hamlin Garland’s book, and other reliable 
sources, of which she has been able to avail 
herself. She has performed this work in a 
way that elicits warm admiration, bringing 
out the unity of Grant’s character, choosing 
incidents that deepen the impression, and 
writing with a spirit that means interest on 
the part of the reader. The book takes its 
place as the standard biography for young 
people. 


SUSANNA AND Sug. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
$1.50 net —The Shaker settlement of Albion, 
Me., was founded in 1785 by Father James 
Whittaker, one of the earliest English con- 
verts of Mother Ann Lee, and it is this settle- 
ment which gives the scene and the setting 
for this idyl of the quiet life. Hither comes 
Susanna Hathaway, with her little Sue, when 
the tangles of her life perplex her past en- 
durance, and here she waits until the threads 
straighten and heart for the normal, active 
life of the world returns. ‘The story is simple 
enough, and its chief charm is in the telling 
and in its sympathetic understanding of a 
phase of social aspirations that seems, at 
first glance, repellant and unbalanced. 


MorHER TucKER’S SEVEN. By Angelina 
W. Wray. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25—-That forced economy 
and simple surroundings need not cramp 
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aghappy family life, provided there is also 
loving willingness to help and humor to 
smooth the hard places, is the thread on 
which are strung the incidents of this ani- 
mated story. The children are unusual in 
some respects; but their enjoyment of good 
times, their dependence on each other, and 
their wholesome simplicity of thought, make 
pleasant reading, while there is also more of 
a plot than one expects in a story of this 
kind. The good fortune that crowns the 
end of their perplexities makes an effective 
ending. 


THE CAVE OF THE BOTTOMLESS POOL. 
By Henry Gardner Hunting. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50-——A deep hole in 
the ground, with a deeper pool at the bot- 
tom, a rope and a cave, furnish to a gang of 
counterfeiters a safe retreat, until by acci- 
dent some adventurous boys stumble upon 
and almost into their secret hiding-place. 
Escaped criminals, detectives, and friends 
play their parts in a scheme of mystery, 
plotting, and adventure until at last, when 
the chief boy hero is in a hopeless case, 
bound and Jeft to starve in the cave, sud- 
denly all the scattered parts of the puzzle 
come together, and rescue comes for the 
innocent, and the prison opens its doors for 
the escaped criminal and his guilty partners. 


OLD ROSE AND SILVER. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net.—In some unexplained fashion the love- 
stories of Myrtle Reed seem to remind one 
of the fragrance of moonlit gardens or the 
melody of old-fashioned songs. ‘The senti- 
ment that remembers, rather than the im- 
pulse of crude, undisciplined youth, appeals 
to her interest, and she surrounds love with 
harmony, symbolism, even mystery. The 
pair of original, impossible twins give a 
breath of contrast, and the doctor adds a 
practical realism to the tale of the wooing. 
This must be counted as one of the most 
human and interesting of these books. 


Maccre McLANEHAN. By Gulielma Zol- 
linger. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co, 
$1.50.—First published in 1901, this story 
has been so well received that it is now re- 
issued from new plates with illustrations in 
color by Florence Scovel Shinn. The ad- 
ventures of a young Irish girl who sets out 
to earn her own living and succeeds, make 
up the main part of the narrative, which is 
diversified by the intrigues of worthless 
relatives, who try to make her a_ bread- 
winner for themselves, and the unselfish 
services of her friends who protect and help 
her until she is independent. Irish wit and 
humor enliven the various episodes. 


WONDERFUL LirrLe Lives. By Julia Au- 
gusta Schwartz. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50-—Miss Schwartz has the truly 
rare gift of making nature stories delightful 
to children. Her grasshoppers, mosquitoes, 
earthworms, and the rest are the real thing, 
no fanciful creations with the bodies of 
insects or worms and the impulses of chil- 
dren. They have no adventures that be- 
long to the child world, no experiences that 
do not come to the creatures of their species, 
and they are much more interesting than if 
they were supposed to celebrate Christmas 
and the Fourth of July, as occasionally hap- 
pens in books about animals. 
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THE Cominc of Hester. By Jean K. 
Baird. Boston: Lothrop. Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25-—The first volume of the 
Hester Series leaves the story incomplete and 
unfinished, contrary to the usual plan of 
such series. Hester is a waif who brings 
fresh interest into the life of the woman who 
adopts and educates her. An attempt to 
gain possession of her for ulterior ends is 
frustrated here, but the main problem is left 
unsolved. Hester repays well the care she 
causes, and the young reader will doubtless 
retain sufficient interest in her adventures 
and future fate to await eagerly the rest of 
her story. 


Tue LAND or Lone Aco. By Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50——The homely philosophy of Aunt Jane 
goes deeper to the heart of things than many 
of the modern prescriptions for right think- 
ing and living. Humor and kindliness to- 


gether are a combination that cannot be. 


excelled, and Aunt Jane has taken her right- 
ful place as an exponent of human nature 
and a delightful interpreter of old tales. 
Rural life in the Blue Grass country is made 
real and typical in her stories. It is inter- 
esting to note that the earlier book, Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky, is now in its fourteenth 
edition. 


Some FRIENDS OF Mine. By E. V. Lucas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net—Mr. Lucas has a genuine gift for com- 
piling, choosing his selections from books 
that are in danger of being forgotten, or 
known only through the admiration of an 
earlier generation rather than by personal 
acquaintance. ‘hese are character sketches 
or studies, as different as Fra Lippo Lippi and 
Dr. John Brown, or Saint Francis and Bryan 
Maguire, the wild Irishman. Mr. Lucas’s 
compilations are in a class by themselves. 


THE QUEST FOR THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
By Burton E. Stevenson. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25—-Mr. Stevenson’s stories 
for boys have proved exciting and popular, 
and now that he is trying his hand at a story 
equally interesting for girls or boys, his suc- 
cess is not less. ‘The quest is for a hidden 
will, which leads the searchers through un- 
expected paths to unexpected ends, and the 
element of danger is not wanting. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co— With the love-story of this novel are 
closely woven mysteries of an apparently 
haunted house, mazes of a smuggler’s cave, 
and dangers of an unusual sort. The roman- 
tic possibilities of such material are by no 
means exhausted, and Mr. Watson has man- 
aged to make the sequence of events novel 
and interesting. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are th publishers of a 
study of Cardinal Newman’s hymn, Lead 
Kindly Light, in which John Sheridan Zelie 
considers its successive phrases as texts for 
serious meditations. That the central light 
is in truth kindly, that the encircling gloom 
fulfils a wise purpose, that one step offers 
enough of present opportunity,—the hymn is 
full of its lessons and the writer presses them 
home. (75 cents net.) 
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A new volume of Chatterbox appears in 
the form that has been familiar for many 
years, crowded from cover to cover with 
stories, verses, interesting short articles, 
and anecdotes. Colored illustrations have 
been added in later years; but the greater 
number of the pictures are of the earlier 
order, usually suggesting a dramatic situa- 
tion with story interest. The book is pe- 
rennially popular with children. (Dana Estes 
& Co. $1.25.) 


Unique among football stories is The Big 
Strike at Siwash in which George Fitch tells 
in the liveliest fashion what happened at 
the college when Ole, the full-back, “a 
monolith who scrunched his way to glory,” 
leaving broken ribs and bruised bodies be- 
hind him, struck for social as well as athletic 
honors. That a football story can assume 
an aspect of novelty is in itself a circumstance 
to be noted. For the rest, Ole is a character 
worth knowing. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘'THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious, and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with ,satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked cuality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H, Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come, ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 

iscrimination... It wi good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From a Congregationalist minister and author: 

“Tt is constantly charged against men who are liberal 
in their faith that their liberality swamps their piety. 
This book helpe to refute the charge. In it reason and faith 
are united. It is devout without being narrow. .. The 
book is for the Sunday-school and the home, and it would 
be difficult to find a better book for that field. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 


Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 


To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Little People Everywhere Series is an 
unusually attractive new set of books of 
which the first four volumes have recently 
appeared. Kathleen in Ireland, Manuel in 
Mexico, Rafael in Italy, and Ume San in 
Japan not only describe the daily life of 
children in these countries, but each has a 
story of its own, well brought out and in- 
terestingly illustrated by incidents and con- 
versation. Etta Blaisdell McDonald and 
Julia Dalrymple have collaborated in these 
stories, of which twice as many more are al- 
ready promised. There could hardly be a 
pleasanter way for studying history and geog- 
raphy, folklore and national characteristics 
than is here offered, while at the same time 
children may be learning lessons of still 
deeper value touching the brotherhood of 
the races and the unity of human nature. 
The series is published by Little, Brown & 
Co., for sixty cents each. 


Fernando Cortes, and his Conquest of Mex- 
ico, as set forth by Francis Augustus McNutt 
in the Heroes of the Nations Series, gives us 
the story of one who had a genius for leader- 
ship. The biographer makes it clear how, 
with inadequate means, he undertook and 
successfully accomplished one of the greatest 
military enterprises recorded in history. 
Bravery, persistence, and patience are num- 
bered among his virtues; but he carried 
bloodshed and suffering with him, and his 
treatment of Montezuma comes to mind 
whenever his name is mentioned. In this 
book he has been accorded fair treatment, 
and the story of the conquest is most thrill- 
ing. “Judged by the moral standard of his 
time,’’ says Mr. McNutt, ‘‘the religious and 
patriotic motives that swayed Cortes, blended 
though they were with personal ambition and 
greed, sanctified the end for which he fought. 
Judged by the military standard of that age, 
he conducted his conquest by such means 
as the rules of warfare sanctioned.” He 
remains the greatest of all the Spanish ex- 
plorers who baptized the New World with 
blood. ‘The book is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ($1.35 net.) 


At this time, when so many attempts are 
under way to present versions of Bzblical 
Storves Retold for Children, a series of books, 
written by Edith Ogden Harrison and pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago 
are of interest. The writer has taken the 
stories poetically, weaving with them nature 
thoughts or fancy as suited her purpose. 
One volume contains the stories of “Polar 
Star” and “Aurora Borealis,’’ the first of 
which takes the legend of the tower of Babel 
as its starting-point, while the latter con- 
nects the aurora with the miracle night of 
the birth of Jesus. “The Ladder of Moon- 
light” and ‘‘Cotton Myth” bring in respec- 
tively the story of Jacob’s vision, and the 
fancy that cotton first dropped from heaven 
to protect the child Jesus and his mother on 
their flight into Egypt. Still another vol- 
ume gives the story of ‘“‘The Mocking Bird”’ 
and a new legend of ‘‘Sunrise and Sunset.” 
These Biblical stories seem not to lend them- 
selves well to this mode of treatment. The 
strength of their simplicity is lost amid an 
excess of imagery. ‘The writer’s undoubted 
ability in description was better employed 
in her fairy stories. The illustrations, in 
color, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, are an inter- 
esting and artistic addition to the books, 
which in every respect have been brought 
out in attractive style by the publishers. 


The Christian Register 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for Oc- 
tober has few but weighty articles. ‘The 
Religion of the Future,” by Charles W. 
Eliot, is already celebrated and has been dis- 
cussed at home and abroad. It has done 
more to make the new journal known than 
any article heretofore printed. The second 
article, by Prof. Josiah Royce, ‘What is 
Vital in Christianity?’ has a much more 
orthodox sound, without, however, being 
more in line with the traditional theology; 
for, while using the terms ‘‘incarnation’’ and 
“atonement,”’ it is evident that the writer is 
treating as symbols what theologians regard 
as historic facts. In ‘‘Modern Methods in 
New Testament Philology‘? Prof. Angus 
sweeps away some of the impedimenta 
gathered by ingenious critics of the language 
in which the New Testament was written. 
Rev. H. N. Brown discusses the ‘Religious 
Philosophy of Rudolph Eucken” with ap- 
proval, with some vigorous comments on 
the strife between nature and man which 
is so often ignored. Rey. P. R. Frothing- 
ham writes of “Froude; or, The Historian 
as Preacher from an Original Point of View.” 
Prof. G. F. Moore furnishes a frank criticism 
of ‘‘The Standard Bible Distionary.” ‘This 
second volume of the Review contains 
about five hundred pages and, at a cost of 
$2, furnishes to ministers and students 
more and better literature than is easily 
accessible elsewhere at the same price. 


The current number of the AHzbbert 
Journal maintains its high standard. It 
opens with an earnest plea (with prefatory 
note by Rev. Dr. I. G. Tasker), by Prof. 
Adolf Harnack of Berlin, for a better feel- 
ing between Germany and England. Dr. 
McComb of the Emmanuel Movement 
follows with a long defence of ‘Church 
Clinics,’ correcting erroneous impressions 
and presenting skilfully the arguments in 
behalf of the new departure in religious 
work, which seems to be at present on the 
wane. Rev. John Naylor presents an article 
on ‘‘Luke the Physician and Ancient Med- 
icine,” which deals in literary criticism 
rather than with psychotherapy. Prof. 
S. Alexander of ‘the University of Man- 
chester writes suggestingly of ‘The Ptolemaic 
and Copernican Views of the Place of Mind 
in the Universe.’’ A discussion of ‘‘ Modern- 
ism,” to which the review has given much 
attention in the past two years, is contin- 
ued by Rev. Alfred Fawkes. In ‘‘Jesus or 
Christ?” Rev. R. Roberts prolongs the dis- 
cussion of this theme with needless acrimony 
and closes with a startling statement which 
many will be sorry to read,—‘ Humanity 
outgrows its Jesus and creates new Christs 
for its emergencies.” Prof. E. Troeltsch 
of Heidelberg makes an interesting contri- 
bution to “Calvin and Calvinism.’’ Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne is very sympathetic in 
his article on ‘‘Darwin and Darwinism,”’ but 
not as instructive as might be wished. For 
American readers probably the most at- 
tractive pages will be those descriptive of 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, “‘A Paladin of Phi- 
lanthropy,”’ by Prof. F .G. Peabody, based 
upon the two volumes of ‘‘Letters and 
Journals,” recently issued by the daughter, 
Laura E. Richards, ‘‘Crime and Punishment,” 
by Sir William Collins, and ‘Historical Fact 
-n Relation to Philosophy of Religion,” 
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with Discussions and Reviews, close the 
number. Sherman, French & Co. are the 
American publishers. 
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WHAT MUST I DO 
TO BE SAVED? 


BY 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET 


Better the question, What must I do 
tosave? Salvation, like happiness, ought 
not to be made an aim in itself. Waste 
not time in despairing questions of self- 
preservation, but bravely enter the spir- 
itual battle of life and win eternal salva- 
tion by devotion to the cause of Truth 
and Right and Love and God. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 
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American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


aq plate Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 
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By Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
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The Individual and the 
Social Order in Religion 


By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 

Showing how individualism and socialism are 
reconciled by the power of religion. Individu- 
alism is concerned with self, and progress comes 
through the development of its highest type. 
Socialism stands for the perfecting of the social 
order. They seem to be antagonistic, but are 
made one by religion, and henceforth growth 
and service are united wherever there is the 
loving heart and the open mind. 

PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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Che Dome, 
The Moth. 


Flicker-flick, 
Above the wick, 
Burned the candle-flame. 
Through the open window shutter 
Young Moth Miller came. 
Straight he fluttered toward the yellow 
Bright alluring thing, 
And, alas! poor, foolish fellow 
Scorched his downy wing! 
Little ones take lesson from him, 
Be not overbold; 
Stop and think that glittering things 
Are not always gold. 

—Elizabeth Hill, in the Youth’s Companion, 


Teenty-Tonty. 


}',Once upon a time there was a little girl, 
So little she was, so very smal], that her 
mother named her Teenty-tonty. One day 
Teenty-tonty asked her mother_if she might 
take a walk, and her mother ,said,'‘‘You 
may if you will be sure and not go farther 
than the end of our own fence; for I am 
afraid, if you walk any farther, you may be 
tempted to go near the water.” 

Teenty-tonty promised, but she found it 
so dull walking on the sidewalk that she 
thought it would be no harm to go into the 
field back of the house; and she had gone 
but a very short distance when she came in 
sight of the river. But she thought there 
would be no harm just; to walk near the 
water if she kept far enough from the edge 
of the bank. She had gone but a few steps 
when she saw something white growing in 
the water, and found that it was three 
beautiful white water-lilies. 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely!’ said the 
little girl to herself. ‘I should like to get 
those for mother.’’ So she went to the edge 
of the bank, and was stooping down to 
pick them, when she heard something say, 
‘T_A-K-E C-A-R-E.”” She Jooked up, but 
could see no one. So she decided it must 
have been the wind blowing through the 
trees. 

Then she reached after the water-lilies 
once more, when she was again startled by 
hearing the same words, “T-a-K-E C-A-R-E.” 
She could see nothing near, except a per- 
fectly black crow, which had perched itself 
in a tree. Teenty-tonty decided that the 
bird must have moved suddenly, and that 
she only imagined she had heard the words. 

Then, stooping down again to pick the 
lilies, she heard for the third time the words 
“T_a-K- C-A-R-E,”’ while the crow gave a 
screech and flew into the water, At the 
same instant Teenty-tonty herself fell into 
the river. Down, down she went, and still 
down, till it seemed to her she should never 
stop. But at last shé came to the very 
bottom. 

There sat the very funniest little old 
woman, who seemed hardly any taller than 
Teenty-tonty herself, though she was so fat 
and so large round that she was every bit 
as broad as she was long. 

Teenty-tonty was so surprired at seeing 
this old woman that she cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
goody gracious!” 

““Yes,”’ said the old woman, “that’s just 
my name. Now you have been a very 
naughty girl, but you are very little, and are 
generally a pretty good little girl. So, as 
you wanted the flowers simply that your 
mother might enjoy them, I shall give you 
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an opportunity to serve your dear mother. 
Here are the water-lilies you wanted so much. 
But now.Jisten. The flowers must be wat- 
ered every night at ten o’clock. If they are 
neglected but one time, the first will droop 
and die; if twece, the second will die; and, if 
you forget the third time, the last of the 
three will die. When the first one withers, 
you may know that your mother is very sad; 
when the second one withers, she will be 
very ill; and, should the third one wither, 
you will know that your mother is dead.” 

Teenty-tonty took the three flowers, 
which she thought were the most beautiful 
she had ever seen. She thanked Goody 
Gracious for her wonderful gift, telling her 
she need not fear. 

‘Teenty-tonty lived a whole week with 
Goody Gracious, and all that time she never 
once forgot the flowers, and it made her very 
happy to think she was keeping her dear 
mother happy and well. (ii ia 2) 9) 6 a8 8-% 

One day Goody Gracious told..the little 
girl that there was to be a dance that even- 
ing in the hall, given by the frogs, who lived 
in the river. Teenty-tonty vas delighted 
at the idea of seeing anything so funny. 

“But,” said Goody Gracious, “do you 
think you can remember to leave by fifteen 
minutes of ten?” 

“Ves, indeed,” said Teenty-tonty, “you 
need not feel alarmed. I shall start for 
home by half past nine.” 

At half past seven Teenty-tonty was on 
her way to the hall. She found that her 
seat was directly opposite a large clock. 
The frogs’ ball was the most amusing sight 
she had ever witnessed, and Teenty-tonty 
sat laughing, as she watched them, till the 
tears fairly rolled down her cheeks. At last, 
however, she looked towards the clock, and 
found, to her utter dismay, that it was half 
past ten. The little girl ran every step of 
the way home. She hurried up to her own 
room, and found one of her beautiful water- 
lilies quite dead. The two others looked 
drooping, but the water soon revived them, 
so that they were almost as fresh as ever. 
And now Teenty-tonty knew that her dear 
mother was very sad, and that it was from 
her carelessness. 

The next morning she told Goody Gracious, 
with tears in her eyes, that her first flower 
had faded. Goody Gracious looked very 
grave, while she told Teenty-tonty that she 
intended letting her go to a concert the 
nightingales were to give that evening. 
“But,” said Goody Gracious, ‘perhaps you 
would rather not go lest you might forget 
your second flower.” 

“Oh, no danger,’ answered Teenty-tonty. 
“T can think of nothing but my two remain- 
ing flowers.” 

“Very well,” said Goody Gracious. ‘All 
the nightingales in the world are to sing.” 

It was the lowest, sweetest music she had 
ever heard; and it seemed to be a song of 
two little birds who had lost their father and 
mother, and were left all alone in the world. 

Teenty-tonty looked at the clock (as she 
had done every five minutes) and found it 
was just nine o’clock. The story told how 
one little bird was deformed and lame, and 
his name was Brownback. And the other 
little bird was his sister, and her name was 
Swiftwing. One day Swiftwing happened 
to fly into a cherry-tree belonging to a cross 
farmer, and a horrid net caught her. 

Again Teenty-tonty looked at the clock, 
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and found to her sorrow that it was half past 
nine. However, she thought she could hear 
what became of Swiftwing, because a quaterr 
of an hour later would be quite time enough 
to start for home. Poor little Swiftwing 
tried to get out of the net, but in vain. 
Then she cried out, but no one answered, 
and she thought she must die there, when 
at last, to her joy, she heard one little bird 
in the distance singing his morning song, 
and presently another bird, and then an- 
other. At last little Swiftwing made them 
hear her. So they all came to the farmer’s 
cherry-tree and picked at the silk of which 
the net was made till there was a hole large 
enough for Swiftwing to escape. And then 
every bird burst into one loud song of joy, 
for they all loved good little Swiftwing. 
“Oh, how very, very beautiful!’ exclaimed 
Teenty-tonty. But, oh misery! It was 
quarter past ten. The little girl grew quite 


faint as the thought rushed upon her that 


her dear, good mother was ill. She ran all 
the way home, and found her second flower 
quite dead. And now she had but one 
water-lily left. 

“T can never forget this precious flower,” 
said Teenty-tonty, ‘‘for upon my care of 
this depends my mother’s very life.” 

Teenty-tonty refused to leave home for 
many days. And her one flower grew more 
beautiful all the time. But at last she heard 
there was to be a real fairy dance, and she 
thought she should like to go. 

“Yes,” Goody Gracious said, “you can 
go; but you can’t stay till the dance is over, 
for, unless you are home by ten, your last 
flower must fade.” 

So Teenty-tonty decided to think about 
it all day. When the evening came, she 
had made up her mind to go. 

Before she started she took a look at her 
water-lily, to make sure that it was all safe. 

“My darling mother will never die if 
taking care of this water-lily will keep her 
alive,” thought the child. 

Then she found a beautiful little carriage, 
made of a bluebell and drawn by four butter- 
flies, waiting to take her to the fairy ball. 
The room was filled with the loveliest little 
creatures she had ever imagined. She 
danced every moment; but, after each dance 
was over, she was careful to look at the 
clock. She decided that she would leave 
at exactly a quarter of ten. And, sure enough, 
at exactly a quarter of ten she was ready to 
start; but just then the prince asked her 
hand for the next dance. The temptation 
was great, and, glancing toward the clock, 
she decided she would have time for this one 
dance, and there would be still three min- 
utes left before ten. So Teenty-tonty ac- 
cepted the prince’s offer. How beautifully 
he danced, and how all the other fairies 
looked at her! 

All at once the thought of her flower came 
across her mind, and she quickly looked at 
the clock to find it yusr TEN. Poor little 
Teenty-tonty burst out crying, and ran off 
without even excusing herself to the prince. 
She reached her own room at two minutes 
past ten. And alas! for Teenty-tonty, her 
last flower had drooped. She watered it, 
and cried over it, till she cried herself to 
sleep. 

And, when Teenty-tonty waked the next 
morning, she found she was in her own room 
and in her own little bed. Her mother was 
sitting by her side, holding her hand. On 
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a stand by the bed was a vase, which held 
three water-lilies, Teenty-tonty threw her 
arms round her mother, saying, “Are you 
really my own dear darling mother, after all, 
and have you been alive all this time?” 

i Why, yes, child, of course I am alive,” 
said her mother. : 

“But how did I get home again?” asked 
Teenty-tonty. 

“You have been very ill, so ill that we 
feared you would die,’ said her mother; 
“and your mind has been wandering ever 
smce you fell into the river a week ago, and 
Mr. Austin saved you from drowning.” 

“Then I did fall into the water,” said 
Teenty-tonty. 

“Yes,” answered her mother, “and you 
have been talking about frogs and nightin- 
gales, and about an old woman you called 
Goody Gracious. When you were brought 
home, you had three water-lilies in your 
hand: so I have kept them by your bedside 
ever since.” 

“Oh, what a strange dream I have had!” 
said Teenty-tonty. So she told her mother 
all about it. ‘And, mother dear, I shall 
never disobey you again as long as I live,” 
said the child, when she had finished the 
story of her dream—E. Johnson. 


The Mix-up in Birthday Gifts. 


Rex and Ruby had their birthdays so 
close tcgether that Grandfather Richards 
always sent their gifts at the same time. 
Usually they had a party midway between 
the birthdays, which were six days apart, 
and then the gifts were all opened. ‘his 
year grandfather had written that he would 
send but one gift, and that it would have to 
do for both; and they were very anxious to 
know what it would be. 

“Here is the expressman!” cried the chil- 
dren at the party, who all knew of the ex- 
pected gift. ‘“He’s unloading a great big 
thing at the gate.” 

Rex and Ruby ran screaming to the gate, 
with their guests after them, and tried to 
peer through the crate and wrapping to see 
what it could possibly be. Old John came 
with the hatchet, and pried the box, or 
wooden frame, apart, and they all stood look- 
ing at the queer thing. 

“What is it?” asked the boys and girls. 
“What did your grandfather say it was?” 

“He didn’t say,” said Rex and Ruby. 
“We don’t know what it is.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Rule looked the gift 
over, they could not decide what it was. It 
was long and flat and nicely varnished, but 
what it was for nobody at the party knew. 
It seemed to curl up in front and had guide 
ropes; but it had no wheels, and it certainly 
was the oddest thing the children had ever 
received. 

“You must not tell grandfather that you 
do not know what it is,”’ said their papa and 
mamma. “Just write and thank him for 
his nice gift, and we will wait to find out 
what it is for.” 

But before two weeks had slipped away 
grandfather came to visit thetn, and almost 
the first words he said were: “The North 
‘is too cold for my old bones, so I thought 
I'd come down here with you folks, where 
the flowers bloom.all winter. Rexand Ruby, 
when will you give me a ride in the present 
I sent you?” 
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The, children hardly ,.knew what to say; 
but, when grandfather insisted on seeing the 
gift, he laughed long and loudly. ‘‘No 
wonder it isn’t scratched a bit. Children, 
this is a toboggan that I bought for your 
little cousins up in Canada. It is to slide 
down hill on over the hard snow and ice. I 
ordered a little boat for you children to use 
on your lake, and the dealer got them mixed.”’ 

So the exchange was made, and the mourn- 
ful little folk on the Canadian hills rejoiced 
to see the sled, while the little folk in the 
South went boat riding the very day their 
gift came, with papa to teach them to row. 
And, when the cousins exchanged visits, 
they had the chance to see that a gift that 
is very queer in one country is all right in 
another, and they all enjoyed boating and 
coasting very much—AHzlda Richmond, in 
Boys and Girls. 


The Little Tree. 


In the middle of the wood stood a great 
pine-tree, with a baby pine at its foot. The 
mother pine was so tall that she could look 
over the heads of all the other trees, but the 
little one was not larger than the ferns and 
yellow violets that grew around it. 

“Stand up straight, my dear,” said the old 
tree. 

“Ves, mamma,” said the baby pine, “you 
always say that.” 

“Of course,” said the mother pine. ‘‘How 
I should feel if you grew up with a crook in 
your stem! I knew a little tree once that 
was not careful to stand straight, and so all 
its life it bent to one side. One night there 
came a great wind, and the crooked tree 
went down with a dreadful crash; and it 
carried with it an owl’s nest that was built 
in its top, and broke all the eggs. Just 
think of that! Now, if you will doasI say, 
you will grow up a tall, straight pine, and the 
jolly little sunbeams will call on you first in 
the morning and stay with you longest at 
night.” 

“T will try my best, mamma,’”’ said the 
good little tree, and it drew itself up. Now 
it happened to be Arbor Day, and the chil- 
dren were hunting for a tree to transplant. 

“Oh, look here!’’ called Violet. ‘‘Here 
is a dear little pine, and it is just as straight 
as an arrow!” 

“So itis!’ said the other children. ‘‘This 
is just the one for us.” ‘Then they dug up 
the tiny tree and planted it beside the school- 
house with due honors.—Exchange. 


The Useful Camel. 


In his book on “Tunis, Kairouan, and 
Carthage,” Mr. Graham Petrie describes the 
characteristics and manners of the camel 
and the many useful services which that 
faithful animal] performs. 

He draws the carts, he treads the wheat, 
he grinds the corn, and he carries such enor- 
mous burdens of hay and fodder that one 
wonders if indeed his poor humped back 
would not be broken by adding the pro- 
verbial straw. 

Although his occupations are menial, al- 
though his figure is grotesque and ungainly, 
although his eyes are often covered with 
blinkers and his mouth enclosed by a nose- 
bag, although his neck is denuded of its long, 
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handsome collar and his body is clipped and 
shaved till his skin is as bare as a plucked 
ostrich, although he is lodged in filthy sat- 
bles and beaten with sticks by heartless 
boys, he never loses his dignity of bearing. 

The manners of a camel are generally per- 
fect, as is noticeable when one sees a score or 
more drinking at one of the many wells 
outside the town. Arranging themselves in 
regular and orderly rows on either side of 
the trough, they stretch out their long necks 
and suck up the water with a solemnity and 
orderliness that would do credit to the for- 
mal etiquette of a Chinese mandarin. There 
is no rude hustling for place, no indecorous 
haste, no selfish and ill-bred disregard of 
neighbors’ needs and the rights of others. 

When a camel has assuaged his thirst, he 
quietly withdraws; and, with a graceful 
motion of the neck which suggests a courte- 
ous bow of thanks, another takes his place. 

Every one knows that a camel is able to 
carry a store of water which will last him 
for many days when crossing the desert. 
One day, as I was watching some camels 
lying in the sun, I learned how the store was 
utilized. I saw a small iridescent bubble 
appear from the mouth of one of them, which 
rapidly expanded till it was the size of a 
football. For a moment it hung there, 
looking quite beautiful, if a little uncanny, 
as it reflected all the colors of the rainbow 
in the brilliant glare of the African noon. 
Then there came a liquid, gurgling sound as 
the water passed down the throat into the 
stomach —Our Dumb Animals. 


Not Her Fault. 


It is a very backward child that does not 
know how to lay the blame on somebody 
else’s shoulders. Little Katharine, of whom 
the New York Tribune has a story, does not 
belong in that class. 

Her grandmother had gone downstairs 
for a few minutes, leaving Katharine sailing 
some tin ducks with a magnet in a bowl of 
water. Pretty soon her grandfather looked 
up from his book. ‘The little girl had suc- 
ceeded in drenching herself from head to 
foot. 

“Why! why!” he exclaimed in dismay. 
“‘What will grandma say now?” 

“Oh,” said the little girl, instantly, ‘she 
will scold you for letting me do it!” 


D is for dear little Dinah, 
Whose manners grow finer and finer; 
She smiles and she bows 
To the pigs and the cows, 
And she calls the old cat Angelina. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


**CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, come 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exbilarating glow All grocers and drupgtets 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D 


It may sometimes seem to the readers of 
these notes as if the term ‘‘Unitarian”’ ap- 
peared in them more often than was either 
modest or justified by our comparative 
smallness and feebleness as a denomination. 
The reply to this objection is simply that 
it is not as a sect or church that we use the 
word but rather as a movement of religious 
thought and life, distinct from nearly every 
other form of Christianity in its interpre- 
tation of the religion of Jesus and its phi- 
losophy of religion itself. This gives our 
denominational name a significance and value 
far beyond those borne by the other churches 
of Christendom. These generally stand for 
a form of church polity, as Episcopalian, 
Congregational, or Presbyterian, or for a 
rite as Baptist, or a tradition as Roman 
Catholic, or a personal following as Swe- 
denborgian and Lutheran, or a dogma as 
Second Adventist, or a denominational 
peculiarity as Methodist. It is reserved for 
the liberal fellowships to write on their 
banners words which stand for lofty prin- 
ciples of thought and purpose. Unitarian 
is the embodiment of the great thought of 
Unity, the watchword of the age in which we 
live. The Unity of God, of nature, of life, 
of mankind, of religion, of the social order,— 
what a thought that is to unite and inspire 
a religious fellowship! Ina similar way the 
term ‘‘Universalist” has a singular largeness 
of outlook. To include all, to strive for 
all, to save all,—surely this is a noble mis- 
sion for a church. ‘The word ‘‘ Friend,” too, 
what a world of sentiment and practical 
religion is contained in that expression! 

It is as a philosophical and spiritual ex- 
pression, therefore, rather than as a de- 
nominational name, that we use the term 
“Unitarian.’”’ There are thousands, we had 
almost said millions, of liberal believers in 
Christendom who do not belong to our 
church, but who yet hold the same principles, 
share our ideals, and labor for their appli- 
cation in daily life. These are often ready 
to declare themselves theologically Unita- 
rians, though they may know little or noth- 
ing about our denomination. It is only 
as we ourselves rise to this larger interpre- 
tation of our name and mission and fellow- 
ship that we shall find the encouragement 
for our endeavors and the reward of our 
faith. Our Unitarian church is simply an 
attempt to embody these free principles 
and ever-expanding ideals in the form of a 
religious organization; to prove to the world 
that it is possible to incorporate them into 
the worship and activities of a church. 
_Moreover, such an embodiment is necessary 
if we would preserve and extend our faith; 
else it would tend to evaporate and die. 
But behind and beyond these forms of ec- 
clesiastical organization is the great philo- 
sophical and spiritual movement of our time, 
seeking for freedom, rationality, and prog- 
ress in religion as in all else, and for the 
tolerance and charity that are higher than 
all. To call this movement Unitarian, in 
the sense here indicated, is legitimated by 
our impressive history and long-cherished 
principles, and is a fair interpretation of our 
denominational name. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley, our Unitarian en- 
voy to the Japanese Unitarians, has ar- 
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rived safely in the Land of the Rising Sun, 
and received a warm greeting from his old- 
time friends and fellow-workers. For over 
ten years Mr. MacCauley was our mission- 
ary in Japan and greatly beloved and re- 
spected. Now, at a critical time in the 
history of the native movement in behalf 
of our principles, he returns as a messenger 
of conciliation and good will. We hope for 
excellent results from his presence and work, 
which may be extended over several years. 

The latest number to reach us of the 
Unitarian review, the Rikugo-Zasshi (No. 
345, September, 1909), edited by the Rev. 
H. Minami, a brilliant young Japanese edu- 
cated in Germany and now in our service, 
has an interesting chapter of contents: edi- 
torial, A welcome to Mr. MacCauley; “The 
Pure Heteronomy and Dhyana’’ (Contempla- 
tion), by K. Sakaino; “The Worth of Life 
and a Worthy Life,” by R. Ishimaki; ‘‘The 
Moral Significance of Household Goods,’ 
by R. Idachi; ‘‘The Doctrine of Creation 
among North Europeans,” by S. Akashi; 
“The language of Courtesy and Morality,” 
by R. Fujioka; “Biblical Study: Study, 
The Beatitudes” (2), by H. Minami; to- 
gether with a study of the Russian Church, 
poems, news of the Unitarian movement, 
miscellanies, etc. 

Mr. MacCauley writes us: ‘‘I am more and 
more impressed with our importance in 
Japan, not so much, perhaps, through our 
Unity Hall movement, as in the liberalism 
of the existing Christianity in Japan in all 
its forms, and in the working of liberal 
ideas everywhere in the empire. We must 
strive to be equal to our opportunity.” 

An unknown Japanese correspondent has 
written Mr. MacCauley an interesting letter. 
He says: “I am one of the members of 
the orthodox church, but am also an ad- 
mirer of noble and beautiful Unitarian per- 
sonalities such as Channing, Emerson, Low- 
ell, and Martineau Therefore I have been 
interested in the Unitarian movement in 
this country during many years past. 
I have been thinking of the future of Uni- 
tarianism in Japan. I am very glad to 
learn of your arrival here again for the 
spiritual blessing of the nation. 

“What do you think of the Unitarian 
movement in Japan? Is its mission merely 
an intellectual movement of a social, po- 
litical and religious nature? I think it is 
not a society of mere social, political, and 
religious investigation,...not a dry, cold, 
and lifeless thing. It must be made a 
spiritual, devotional, and active society, 
and I believe it may be filled with the noble, 
pure, righteous, and self-sacrificing spirit of 
Christ, even though it does not believe in the 
Trinitarian view of God.... 

“The age of religious discussion has passed 
in Japan. We now need a personal and 
practical religion. As you know, Japan is 
one of the intellectual and rational nations 
of the world. Therefore we like Unitarian- 
ism more than Trinitarianism. Now ortho- 
dox Christianity in this country is trying 
to convert the nation, but it cannot give 
true satisfaction to many learned and sci- 
entific men and women who belong to the 
higher and nobler class. And they are 
propagating the gospel of Christ through 
their earnest and good deeds among the 
nation. Now, if the Unitarians in Japan 
will perform more earnest and good deeds 
in love to God and man, and make their 
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meetings more religious and spiritual, they 
will surely be the light of this country and 
the salt of this nation. They will build up 
the kingdom of God in this land.” ‘These 
words are at once a rebuke and an encour- 
agement. : 

An Anglican archdeacon sends from Japan 
some statistics which are interesting as 
showing the state of the student class with 
regard to religion. A committee of promi- 
nent Japanese sent out a number of ques- 
tions on religion to the universities and high 
schools. Answers were returned from 942 
students. ‘ Of these 555 confessed that they 
were unbelievers in religion in any form. 
The number of those professing faith in 
Christianity was 68. The remaining 319 
who professed belief in religion were mostly 
Buddhists. It is remarkable that out of 
the whole number only 18 had the courage 
to profess their faith in Shintoism, the na- 
tional religion of the country, of which the 
Emperor is the High Priest (and on a belief 
in which the new Constitution which now 
governs the country is founded). ‘Those 
who confessed to having been brought under 
any religious influence, either in their own 
homes or elsewhere, were 447, or not quite 
one-half of the whole. As the system of 
education is of course purely secular, it is 
plain that a large body of the more intelli- 
gent youth of Japan pass out into the world 
without ever having been brought into 
contact with religious teaching of any kind. 
There are, however, very few among the 
students returning answers (only 16) who 
deny the usefulness of religion. Their ob- 
jections to it are founded on the form under 
which it has been presented to them (either 
on account of superstitions or of intellect- 
ual difficulties) or else on the immorality of 
the priests and professors of religion. 


New York Letter. 


The last shall be first! Another Uni- 
tarian movement has been started in the 
Borough of Manhattan. It is called the 
Washington Heights Society. The meet- 
ings are held in Corrigan Hall, Broadway 
and 157th Street, and its services are con- 
ducted, in turn, by our Unitarian ministers. 
Mr. Harvey of Flatbush preached last Sun- 
day on “The Unitarian Conception of Jesus.” 
As many as seventy-five have been present 
at one service, and a collection of ten dol- 
lars taken. 

In a way these new centres may draw 
some from the already established churches. 
On the other hand, the different sections of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn are as detached 
in sentiment and interests as separate 
towns; and, if our cause is benefited by 
these numerous movements, the individual 
churches can but wish them Godspeed. 

While not a Unitarian item exactly, the 
closing of the Children’s Theatre in Man- 
hattan is of interest to many of us. All 
who witnessed the remarkable performances 
of those little people of the lower East Side 
can but regret that so deep a source of 
pleasure and profit has come to an end for 
lack of personal and financial support. One 
questions what the young people are now 
doing,—they who worked so hard and de- 
votedly in a safe place. I wonder if the 
manager and supporter of that organization 
did not lay too much stress on the perform- 
ances of the children and too little on the 
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benefit derived from the preparation. Pub- 
lic sentiment is still deeply orthodox and 
conventional. Play-acting, especially for 
children, could never unloosen some purse- 
strings and appeal to some hearts. But I 
am inclined to think that those same purses 
and hearts might have been affected by the 
knowledge that those little actors were, by 
the theatre demands, kept from the streets 
and low music halls. By the universal ap- 
peal to the child-heart—the fun of make- 
believe—the small East Sider gave up time 
and other attractions in order to fit himself 
for that pretty, harmless performance. And 
now? Well, he and she are acting some- 
where, or seeing some one else do it, far 
more harmfully and poorly. Our little chil- 
dren of the streets do not go to bed at eight 
thirty. They are very much alive, fear- 
somely observant. We must consider this 
when we turn our backs upon any cause 
that has the power to attract and hold them. 

The Middle States Conference is to be 
held in Buffalo next week, and at Rochester 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
to hold session. It would be a good thing 
if the religious element and social element 
could touch each other across the intervening 
space which is to separate them. 

The Canadian flag, presented by Mrs. 
Loud, and the American flag, presented by 
the New York League of Unitarian Women, 
will for the first time be crossed at this 
conference. 

The New York League holds its first 
meeting in the Church of the Messiah on 
November 5. The year’s subject is, ‘“Open 
Questions.” ‘‘Reminiscences of the Fifties” 
will be given by Mrs. Morse, who will include 
anti-slavery memories with her religious 
reminiscences. Following meetings will dis- 
cuss ‘Welfare Work, and Profit-sharing,”’ 
“The Responsibility of Unitarian Churches 
toward all Social Problems,” ‘‘The Civic 
Revival,” ‘Race Prejudice: Its Meaning 
and Results,” ‘‘New Light on Heredity,” 
“Theodore Parker Centenary.” 

A new feature of the League’s work is 
the visiting, after each League meeting, the 
charitable institution spoken about by the 
representative of the Philanthropic News 
Committee. As far as possible the charity 
that claims the attention of the members 
of the congregation. in whose church the 
meeting is held will be considered by the 
committee. The Friendly Aid House, the 
Warren Goddard House, Home for Crippled 
Children, Willow Place Chapel, etc., are 
among the places that will be visited. 

The annual meeting of the League will 
this year be held in Yonkers; but in 1911 it 
will be held in Montclair, the invitation 
being the initial act of the Montclair 
branch after its re-entrance into the League. 
Certainly the old saying, Unitarians believe 
in works even if they have no faith, might 
be construed into “having faith in their 
works.” A tender smile comes when one 
considers how every new Alliance, as well 
as the older ones, springs into action as soon 
as it gets its eyes open—mind you, gets its 
eyes open! It never strikes out blindly. 

The little Summit, New Jersey, Alliance 
is the youngest thing we have at present, 
yet in a letter from one of the women, while 
deploring the lack of ‘anything of interest,” 
she goes on to say how that plucky little 
sister is a composite sister of twenty. There 
is a Cheerful Letter Committee (I wager it 
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ts cheerful), and that is all the outside work 
yet undertaken except the sending of flowers 
for six weeks to the New York Flower 
Mission, and the helping to establish a library 
at Manitoba and another out West. 

I know all about the one at Centreville, 
S.D. It has given an impetus to a library 
movement there which was dying until the 
Summit assistance came. ‘Our desire to 
help,’ my correspondent writes, “‘is great 
enough; but our resources are so limited, it 
seems best for us to confine ourselves to the 
little we can do in the various philanthropic 
societies of our own town and make as good 
a standing as Unitarians here as possible.” 
We have to fight down very strong preju- 
dice here. Summit, it must be remem- 
bered, is in New Jersey. Rev. Frederick 
Brown is the minister in Summit, and he 
has, of course, no church building at present. 

The Plainfield Society’s Alliance held its 
first meeting in October, ‘at its minister’s 
home (Mr. Nickerson). It planned for a 
December sale, and to continue last year’s 
programme, which has proved delightful. 
This programme consists in the presenta- 
tion by each Alliance woman of the subject 
she is most interested in for discussion. 
The subjects have included literary, reform- 
atory, and, indeed, all other topics of vital 
interest to the members. 

The Elizabeth Alliance issues for the 
year a really impressive programme. ‘‘Re- 
ligious Leaders” is the main subject, and 
all the leading lights, beginning with Mar- 
cus Aurelius and ending with William 
Ellery Channing, are given place. But, 
intermingled with this imposing array of 
topics, we find: “History of Unitarianism 
in New York,” “The Awakening of an 
American City,’ ‘Children’s Literature 
from an Ethical Standpoint,” besides so- 
ciables, festivals, etc. 

The annual meeting of the Elizabeth 
Society was the best attended the church 
has ever held. Growth was the dominant 
note of all reports. The treasurer reported 
a balance of $153. According to Mr. 
Micawber’s philosophy, this places the 
Elizabethans on the safe side, for with the 
present income the people can meet their 
present expenses. It has been decided 
to wait a little longer for an organ, but 
renewed efforts are to be made to secure an 
assistant minister. A committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the church’s attitude 
toward entertainments, reported that in 
future the commercial spirit should, as far 
as possible, be eliminated from all plans to 
assist the society. The minister believes 
that indirect means of raising money weak- 
ens a church morally and financially. No- 
vember 7 Rev. John Haynes Holmes will 
deliver a lecture in Elizabeth on ‘‘Social 
Justice.” 

At New Brighton, Staten Island, Rev. 
Hobart Clark conducts the usual services; 
and the Women’s Alliance and Sunday- 
school are in good condition. The subject 


for Alliance study this year is, “Some 
Philosophers, Ancient and Modern.” 
The Lenox Avenue Church has Mr. 


Wright in its pulpit and all the activities 
in full sway. The Alliance has for its sub- 
jects: ‘‘Forestry,” ‘‘A Comparative Study 
of Madame Bovary, Becky Sharp, Anna 
Karenina,” ‘Preparation of Girls for 
Rational Living,” ‘‘Practical Art and 
Design,” “My Experience in Russia,” by 
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Mr. English Walling, ‘The Other Amer- 
icans,” “The Drama.” 

The College Circle Club is now an es- 
tablished thing in Mr. Wright’s church. 
A meeting and dinner planned for October, 
to consider means by which the several 
Heights churches (orthodox and _ liberals) 
might combine for civic service in Brooklyn, 
brought out a goodly number of ministers 
and laymen. Our denomination was well 
represented. The principal speaker was 
Rabbi Wise, and he was most eloquent and 
inspiring. The interest in the meeting was 
sincere and deep, although no actual steps 
toward organization were then taken. 

Rey. Caleb S. Dutton of the Second 
Church, Brooklyn, has finished his course 
of sermons on “The Religion of all Earnest 
Men.”” It was a series of sermons calcu- 
lated to do good work outside, as well as 
inside, Mr. Dutton’s own parish. 

As the last was first in this letter, so the 
first shall be last. Mr. Badger has given 
me the list of sermons and speakers for the 
Washington Heights church. It is as fol- 
lows, Mr. Harvey (subject stated): Novem- 
ber 7, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, ‘Our 
Attitude”; November 14, Rev. John P. 
Forbes, ‘‘Dogma and Religion”; Novem- 
ber 21, Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton, ‘Religious 
Reality”; November 28, Rev. William M. 
Brundage, whose subject is yet to be de- 
cided upon. He TSC, 


The Children’s Mission. 


6 


Unitarians who visit the ‘‘1915”’ Exposi- 
tion, now being held at the old Art Museum 
in Boston, should not fail to see the exhibit 
of the Unitarian children’s charity, the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Ona number of attractively 
framed tablets a concise statement is made 
of their work. After giving due credit to 
the 15,000 children in 214 Sunday-schools 
who, through their contributions, are mak- 
ing the Children’s Mission possible, the work 
is described more or less in detail and is 
illustrated by photographs showing the con- 
ditions from which many children are re- 
moved and the delightful homes in which 
they are placed. 

An interesting table shows how families 
are held together, and that, though in one 
year applications were received for the re- 
moval of about 700 children from their homes, 
the Mission was able in the case of over 300 
children to arrange for their care without 
separation from their parents. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the exhibit is a map of the eastern half of 
Massachusetts. Every family caring for 
children is there indicated, and also the num- 
ber of children in each family. The map 
shows conclusively that the children are 
placed in families within a few miles of Bos- 
ton where they may be readily visited by 
their parents and by the trained workers 
from the office, also that care is used that 
the children shall be reared in families of 
their own faith. Of course a very large pro- 
portion of the children cared for by this so- 
ciety under Unitarian auspices are Protestant 
children, but the few Roman Catholics for 
whom provision is made are shown dis- 
tinctly by the map to be in Roman Catholic 
families. 

It is hoped by the Mission that this ex- 
hibit will correct the impression which has 


‘gone abroad that the Mission has closed its 
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No Fussy Ornamentation 
or Fancy Nickel 


on the Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just the natural black iron 
finish. ‘The Mission Style” applied to a range. A room 
saver too—like the upright piano. Every essential refined 
and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven with perfectly straight sides, 
is very roomy; and the alluminized oven shelf can be adjust- 
ed at several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator, Improved Baking 
Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout Grate and Ash Pan are 
each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front—Ash Pan, Broiler 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachment 
bolts neatly to the right hand end of this range, or can be had 
in the elevated style which is fastened’to the top of range 
and is handy to reach without stooping. Call and see them. 
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Cabinet 


Glenwood 


Write for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwoca 
Coal, Wood or Gas range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


work. On the contrary, more children are 
eared for now than ever in the history of 
the Mission. The false impression held 
by some is due to the fact that the Mission 
is utilizing all the available space in its 
building, made vacant through the transfer 
of the children to the country, by extending 
to other charities the free occupancy of the 
premises. 

Every evening a representative from the 
office is at the exhibit ready to explain the 
work in detail to all interested. 


The National Alliance. 


The Alliance seems to be in the full tide 
of prosperity. Year by year the few ob- 
jections originally raised have been over- 
come, until now there are very few Uni- 
tarian churches without a branch, and very 
few women who do not appreciate the re- 
sult of organized work. 

The recent Conference at Chicago brought 
the Alliance into prominence, and its meet- 
ings were of unusual importance. ‘The pres- 
ident gave an address, printed in full in the 
Register, at the principal session, and with 
the other officers presided at the reception, 
now a permanent feature of a Conference. 

The public meeting of the Alliance was 
remarkable for bringing together the presi- 
dent, six vice-presidents, both secretaries, 
and twelve directors, with delegates from 
twenty-six States and Canada. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
executive board, which was held in Chicago 


on the day following the Conference, there 
was time and opportunity, seldom allowed, 
for full consideration of national interests 
and the condition and prospects of each 
section. The special missionary undertak- 
ings of the Alliance were canvassed and their 
story told. The Post-office Mission, with 
its interesting history and immense possi- 
bilities, was discussed from all points of 
view, and the difference between Post-office 
Mission and Cheerful Letter Exchange made 
completely clear. The standing appeals and 
those for the present year were explained, 
and many questions of methods were asked 
and answered. 

Such a gathering can scarcely be hoped 
for again, and doubtless every Alliance 
woman carried away fresh enthusiasm for 
the new opportunities which are ready. 

The most pressing need at present is to 
provide means whereby one or more of the 
officers may be sent to visit branches in the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast sections. 
To this end every Alliance member will 
lend her energies. Emity A. FIFrELp, 

Recording Secretary. 


Books Offered: 


The Sunday-school of the new North 
Church, Hingham, Mass., has thirty-four 
“Books of Songs and Praise” in fair condi- 
tion, which will be given to any Sunday- 
school who wishes them and will pay car- 
tiage. Address GEORGE MELCHER, 

Hingham, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Books and Things. 


Our friends in London (the Sunday- 
School Association) are constantly issuing 
interesting books on various subjects. 
Two have just been received for editorial 
notice. One is by Dr. James Drummond, on 
“The Transmission of the Text of the New 
Testament.” As I turn the title-page, I read 
this tender and significant inscription, “In 
Memoriam Marian Pritchard.” Not in vain 
did ‘‘Aunt Amy” devote her life and talents 
to the Sunday-School cause, for the scholar 
and preacher garland her memory with 
affectionate remembrance. This book of 
compact dimensions—a manual—is  in- 
tended to serve teachers in Sunday Schools, 
but it may well be read by ministers. The 
author says, “‘I now commend this short 
treatise to Sunday-School teachers and 
others, who wish to know something of the 
rational grounds for believing that in all the 
most essential points we possess the original 
text of the books composing the New Testa- 
ment.” It is an admirable piece of work, 
concise, lucid, scholarly. 

* * * * * * * 

The second little volume, from the same 
publishing source, treats Tennyson’s “‘Idylls 
of the King.’’ These pages are dedicated to 
the ‘Unitarian Church and Sunday School 
of Todmorden,” by Rev. Arthur W. Fox. 
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The high moral lessons from these famous 
poems are here clearly set forth. They are 
translations of literature into life and relig- 
ion. They must originally have been mes- 
sages from the pulpit or addresses to church 
audiences. Our English friends are wont 
to do this interpretation often and to do it 
well: they are skilled in Browning and 
Shakespeare and Longfellow. They gather 
ripe fruit from the orchards of literary great- 
ness, to nourish and enrich the spiritual life. 
Stopford Brooke isa notable leader in such 
fascinating realms. This volume is thought- 
ful, earnest, and concentrated. The one 
by Dr. Drummond, as well as this volume, 
can be ordered through the Book Room, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
* * * * * * * 

Now that I am considering new books, 
let me call attention to ‘““The Sub-conscious 
Mind,” another small volume, easy to hold, 
easy to read, which has come to me from the 
H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston. ‘This is 
a proclamation of “The New ‘Thought 
Movement,” by Rev. J. Herman Randall. 
There are six other volumes in this series. 
The author very truly says, ‘‘The time has 
come when flippant ridicule, mere criticism, 
and wholesale condemnation should give 
place to intelligent insight and wise dis- 
crimination.” The mysterious workings of 
personality, the strange phases of what we 
call “‘the soul,” are under close examina- 
tion now. Let us have all the light pos- 
sible. This treatise on “The Powers and 
Possibilities of the Sub-conscious Mind’? may 

.be of help to many thoughtful minds. 
* * * * * * * 

In the advertising columns of this paper 
can be found the programme of the autumn 
meeting of the Sunday-School Society. The 
names of the speakers and the subjects are 
strong enough and prominent enough to 
warrant high expectations. Do not fail to 
read the list of attractive features, with due 
emphasis on the social hour and collation 
from five to seven o’clock. ‘The collation is 


' free to those who come as guests of the Uni- 


tarian Sunday-School Society; but, in order 
to make adequate arrangements, the names 
of such persons, as far as possible, should be 
given to me, at the forenoon session, Mon- 
day. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Fair. 


The Sixth Biennial Bazaar, for which we 
have all been working so long, has at last 
taken place, and is now a thing of the past. 
Its two days’ run may be considered most 
successful, both socially and financially. 
While it is yet early to quote results in dol- 
lars and cents, still we are assured of a 
goodly sum’s having been added to the 
National treasury. 

On Thursday, the opening afternoon, Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson, the president of the 
National Union, briefly welcomed the com- 
pany assembled, besides saying that, al- 
though this was a commercial enterprise, 
he would pause in its midst to offer his 
greeting. He hoped many would adopt 
this Midas touch; but it is the exact op- 
posite of the Midas touch that our young 
people must have—this power of turning 
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gold into influence,—taking that which 
comes in as dollars and making its influence 
felt. We have our part to do in the educa- 
tion, in the training, and in the preparation 
for life of the new generation of young 
Americans; and thus are to do a work that 
will extend into the years. 

Miss Edith Melvin, chairman of the Life 
Members’ Table, then presented Mr. Saun- 
derson with a Life Member’s certificate, 
and, on behalf of the chairmen and assist- 
ants, handed another to Miss Floyd, the 
Fair chairman. Both recipients, though 
surprised, responded in a few appropriate 
words. 

On Thursday evening at eight o’clock, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, brought 
the greetings of that organization, assuring 
us of its interest in everything we are trying 
to do, and speaking of the new secretary of 
the Department of Education, in which the 
Association and the Union are co-operating. 
‘Later, an interesting entertainment was 
given, consisting of monologues by Miss 
Elizabeth S. Porter of Boston, violin solos 
by Miss Elsie Kimberly of West Newton, 
and songs by Miss Marian D. Richards of 
Brighton. 

On Friday evening a concert of high order 


was given by the Technology Glee Club, 
followed by dancing. 

The tables, filled with the usual collection 
of useful and fancy articles, were presided 
over by representatives of the near-by 
unions; and the decorations of red rambler 
roses, kindly loaned by the William Filene 
Company of Boston, made a simple but 
effective background, festooned as they were 
about the walls of the hotel rooms. 

The articles remaining unsold will prob- 
ably be used for an after-sale, one of the 
Saturdays in December, the exact time and 
place to be announced later. 

Miss Floyd desires to thank all chairmen, 
assistants, and donors for their courtesy and 
co-operation in making the undertaking so 
successful. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Vesper services are held in the First 
Church, Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, every Thursday after- 
noon, at 4.30 o’clock. ‘The seats are free, 
and all are cordially invited. 


baked and served separately). 


When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 


kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc. 


Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. 
hot water to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add 
an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, 3n even teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. 


Note.—The above dressings may be improved, to some tastes, by adding chopped nuts of any 
Oysters also give a fine flavor. 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing 
for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c, can 300 Ibs, 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums, 


BELLS SEASONING 


Has delicately flavored the Dressings of 
Turkey,ChickenGameMeatse#Fish €< 
served in NewFn¢gland during 
the past 40 Years Its the only 
original.Refuse substitutes. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good when 
Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 


Cover with 
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Rev. Richard Ferdinand Tisscher of Home- 
stead, Pa., having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the Middle States and 
Canada, is hereby commended to our min- 
istry and churches. Fellowship granted 
Oct. 27, 1909. Geogre H. Badger, John P. 
Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, will hold a harvest sale on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 17 
and 18, from rr A.M. to 9,30 P.M. Luncheon 
and supper will be served each day, and the 
success of past years encourages the hope 
that friends will find this a pleasant meeting- 
place. 


The Unitarian Sunday Schoo] Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the South 
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sion. A large attendance was a welcome 
consequence. 

After a few matters of business the voting 
of a $60 scholarship in the Tuckerman School 
to any student of Mrs. Guild’s selection, the 
contribution of $50 to Proctor Academy, 
and the amending of the by-laws of the con- 
ference to secure a representative of each 
church on the board of directors, the day 
was given to a reassertion of religion as the 
chief and sufficient business of the church. 

Dr. Charles G. Ames, at whose entrance 
the audience spontaneously rose with ap- 
plause, and Rev. Frank L. Phalen spoke of 
religion as the animating and inspiring power 
by which man is moved to do justly and to 
love mercy as well as to walk humbly with 
God. 

The unitary sweep of all things human 
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tioning, much of it querulous. But the word 
of the one master and expert who addressed 
the conference, Prof. Graham Taylor, was 
full of hope for the social situation and of 
confidence in the forces of good at work. 
His own impression had been that what the 
social agitation needs, with all its timeliness 
and earnest purpose, is a large infusion of 
religion, faith in God and faith in man. 

After a fine discussion, which helped us 
to see where each man stood and how things 
looked to him, the conference adjourned. 
George Kent, Secretary. 


NorFoLk CONFERENCE—The Norfolk 
Conference met Wednesday, October 27, 
with the First Parish in Dorchester. The 
president, Mr. George K. Clarke of Needham, 
opened the meeting. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 


Congregational Church, corner of Exeter|into relation with all things divine, as Dr.|read an instructive paper upon “ What is 
ip 
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and Newbury Streets, at 7 p.m., Monday, 
November 15. Subject, ‘‘The Bible as 
Literature of Religious Experience,’ Prof. 
Edward C, Moore. Delegates to the regular 
autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, held this day in the South 
Congregational Church, will join with the 
Union in the supper and evening meeting. 
Supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.30. Transferable membership 
tickets, $4.25 each. Single supper tickets 
for non-members, 65 cents. The meeting 
at 7 is open to’all interested. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE—The au- 
tumn meeting was held with the First Church 
in Providence on Wednesday, October 27, 
the president, Mr. J. C. Tripp, recalling that 
in his forty years of connection with the 
conference bright skies had always favored 
it, as they were surely doing upon this occa- 


Bellows used to define Unitarianism, that 
is religion; and for the church to help men 
believe in a world of such relations and to 
inspire them so to live in it is to make their 
religion a power for all good works. A faith 
and a will are the supremely vital elements 
of man’s ever-multiplying duties and op- 
portunities, and to furnish the fuel for his 
faith and the current of power to his will is 
to do the most vital and efficient thing 
toward all the ends of service that may call 
for his devotion. That is why religion is 
the chief and sufficient business of the church. 

After lunch together, the beautiful parish 
house of the First Church being filled with 
guests, Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington 
gave the conference a wonderfully graphic 
picture of the National Conference in its 
new setting of our city by the Inland Sea. He 
imparted to his deeply interested audience 
the things that have been full of meaning and 
inspiration to himself. He had noted the 
dominant and insistent note of social ques- 


the Church of To-day for?” He said in 
part: The church of to-day is, above all, for 
Religion. Religion in its true definition is 
the motive-power, the living and life-giving 
force of all which is highest in every de- 
partment of life. The Church is the cor- 
porate agent of this mighty power: it can- 
not escape the responsibility of work for 
a “new heaven and a new earth.” The 
Church has always held the ideal of a new 
social order: its function is to put religion 
into actual common life. It cannot be 
secularized and still hold its place. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Wilson, Rev. Dr. Cutter, Mr. 
Poffer of Needham, Rev. Mr. Meredith of 
West Roxbury, and Mr. R. C. Humphreys 
made brief and earnest addresses. The 
devotional service was conducted by Rey. 
William R. Lord of Dover. The box lun- 
cheon was pleasantly served by the ladies of 
the parish, in their spacious parlors. At 
1.30 P.M. the afternoon session was opened 
with a praise service conducted by Rev. 
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E. S. Meredith. The roll-call showed an 
attendance of two hundred and sixty-eight 
delegates, and nineteen out of twenty- 
three of the ministers of the conference, 
besides a large number of guests. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mr. George K. 
Clarke of Needham, president; Mr. Henry 
A. Belcher of Randolph, first-vice president; 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes, second vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. George M. Bodge, secretary- 
treasurer, Directors for one year: Mrs. Har- 
riet T. Boyd of Dedham, Mr. Wilbur ‘TT. 
Powers, Hyde Park; for two years, Miss 
Mary N, Phillips of Sharon and Mr. Albert 
A. Waldberg of Neponset; for three years, 
Rey. George F. Pratt of Dorchester and Mrs. 
D. $. Woodberry of West Roxbury, Rev. 
Charles W. Casson of Boston gave a stirring 
address upon ‘The Popularization of our 
Word.” 

The next item on the programme was 
the essay of President Eliot, on the “‘Relig- 
ion of the Future,” read by Rev. R. S. 
Forbes very impressively, and it was list- 
ened to with deep interest. Rev. Bradley 
Gilman led the discussion. Expressing his 
unbounded admiration for President Eliot 
and his address, we need to remember that 
he is not infallible. One misses, even in this 
great essay, something of the warm per- 
sonal touch, the emotional side of religion: 
one misses the worship element, the sense of 
the nearness of God. The question may well 
arise, Will the new religion, as mapped out, 
be as effective as the old in making man- 
kind more righteous, with the hope of heaven 

‘and fear of hell left out? Can anything take 
the place of the immortal hope? Mr. Gil- 
man missed, too, in this portrayal of the 
religion of the future, the childlike attitude, 
the humility, which is the heart of real de- 
votion in worship and service. The per- 
fected man of the future will fulfil Phillips 
Brooks’s ideal of the full-rounded man, whose 
highest joy and fullest life will be found in 
loving service towards God and fellow-men. 

Rey. Dr. Crooker declared that a new 
sense of the freshness and beauty of this 
great essay came from the reading. He, too, 
misses something of the personal conscious- 
ness of God, the sweetness of the immortal 
hope. ‘The service of man does not answer 
all our longings. Going from Theodore 
Parker to Eliot is like going from the Temple 
to the laboratory. In Dr, Eliot’s picture 
there is no adequate recognition of Jesus 
and no sense of personal loyalty to him, 
nor any note of personal devotion. In the 
religion of to-day and in the religion of the 
future nothing can be so much needed as 
a living sense of God’s love. A vote of 
thanks was passed on the hospitality of the 
First Parish, the speakers and organist, and 
to Mr. Forbes for his reading of President 
Eliot’s address. The conference adjourned 
at 4 P.M, after one of the memorable meetings 
in its history. George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.— South Parish 
Church, Rev. S. L. Elberfeld: The reports 
given at the annual meeting were most en- 
couraging to the interested workers. The 
financial year ended satisfactorily. There 
has been a steady increase in church at- 
tendance and a proportionate increase in 
contributions and subscriptions. The winter 
audiences keep well up to the average, in 
spite of the fact that many of the depend- 
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able members are sojourners for,the summer 
months only. The Alliance has*grown and 
extended its work and interests since the 
union a year ago of the Useful Endeavor 
Society, which was organized about sixty 
years ago, with the newer Branch Alliance. 
Semi-monthly meetings are held in the parish 
house when the work is prepared for the 
sales. A monthly supper is served, after 
which a social evening is spent. At one of 
the meetings a speaker is heard either from 
the ranks of the Alliance or a minister from a 
neighboring town. Inspiring talks have been 
given by Miss Mary Proctor, our district 
director, and Rev. H. C. MacDougal of 
Franklin, N.H. The treasurer’s interest- 
ing report shows that the forty members of 
the Alliance raised during the year $437.35 
contributing to minister’s salary, to Tem- 
perance Society, articles to other branches, 
and paying for Paragraph Pulpit in two 
papers. The Young People’s Religious 
Union is doing good work. The Sunday- 
school grows in numbers and quality under 
the able leadership of Miss Helen Hubbard. 


Concorp, N.H—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church: On November 1 a 
unanimous and hearty call \.as extended to 
the Rey. Sidney B. Snow to become pastor 
of this parish. The pleasure with which 
Mr. Snow’s acceptance of the position was 
received has been saddened by the news 
that a sudden attack of appendicitis made 
necessary an operation which was success- 
fully performed last week. Favorable re- 
ports are received of Mr. Snow’s condition, 
and it is hoped that before many weeks he 
will be able to begin his work here in this 
old parish where a cordial welcome awaits 
him. Rev. William H. Pierson, D.D., who 
has supplied the pulpit for the greater part 
of the time since the resignation of the Rev. 
Louis H. Buckshorn, August 1, will preach 
for the present, and his able and helpful 
sermons arouse much interest. 


MELROSE, Mass— Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. T. J. Horner: A pleasant 
evening was that on which the friends and 
parishioners of Mr. and Mrs. Horner, in 
their church parlor assembled, gave them 
greeting on their tenth anniversary. ‘There 
were music and speech-making and flowers 
and food and drink and—money, a generous 
but inadequate token of the esteem in which 
they areheld. All was cheer and courage and 
hope, happy comparison of the present with 
the poorer past and confident looking for- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas D. Howard 
is 99 School Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, ’2d inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Elmer Horace Adams of Brookfield and Helen Mary 
Closson of West Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


Mrs. Susan Esther Taggard, the widow of B. W, 
Taggard, died at Brookline Monday, October 25, 1909, 
aged 86 years, three months and three days. 

The passing from earth of this good woman and stanch 
Unitarian seems to call for a brief word in the newspaper 
she read and loved forso many years. Born in Boston, 
where she lived till about her eightieth year, she early 
became a member of the New South Church (Church 
Green) of which her parents were members, and a teacher 
in its Sunday-school. After this handsome church, which 
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stood at the junction of Summer and Bedford Streets, was 
taken down, she joined the Second Church. Her life of 
sweet and constant devotion to her immediate family, of 
unremitting kindness to her other relatives and friends, 
and of thoughtful and generous service to the poor and 
helpless, won her the high respect and deep affection of all 
who, despite the modest retirement of her life, had the 
privilege of knowing her. These are thankful that, when 
the earthly parting at last came, she was permitted to go 
quickly and peacefully, and they will be ever grateful for 
her dear memory. Ss 


Notices. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


AUTUMN MEETING 
South Congregational Church 


Rev. EDWARD CUMMINGS, Minister 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Monday, November 15, 1909 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


FORENOON 


Devotional Service. 
Opening address by President Epwarp A. 


I0.00-10.05, 
I0.05-10.15. 


Horton. 

10.15-10.35. Rev. HArorp Marsa, Melrose, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘Modernizing the Sunday 
School.” 

10.35-10.55. Questions and Discussion. 

1o.55-11.15. Rev. CHARLES FLEISCHER, D.D., Boston, 


Mass. 
Questions and Discussion. 


Subject, ‘‘ Untheistic Ethics.” 


II,I§-11.35- 
11.35-11.55. Rey. EpDwArp Cummincs, Boston, Mass. 

Subject, ‘‘ History and His Story.” 
11.55-12.15. Questions and Discussion. 


12.15. Intermission. 


AFTERNOON 


Rev. AtrreD MANCHESTER, Salem, Mass. 
Subject, ‘“‘The Development of the Sun- 
day School.” 

Questions and discussion. 

Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Boston, Mass. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Kindergarten Ideals.” 

Questions and Discussion. 

Symposium. Five ten-minute addresses. 
Subject, ‘‘What are the Present Chief 
Problems in the Sunday-School?” Rey. 
Grover G. Mitts, Watertown, Mass.; 
Rey. Duprey H. Ferret, Brockton, 
Mass.; Rev. PAut S. PHaLen, Hingham, 

Rey, AsBotr PETERSON, Lancas- 
ter, Mass.; Rev. Rocrer S. Fores, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Rev. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY, 
Mass. Subject, ‘‘Our Hopes.” 

Intermission. 


2.00—2.20. 


2.20.-2.35 


2.35-2.55+ 


2.55-3-10. 
3.10-4.00. 


4.00-4.15. Beverly, 


4.20. 


EVENING 


Joint meeting of the Boston Sunday-School Union and the 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Social Hour. 

Collation. 

Prof. Epwarp C. Moore, Harvard Divinity 
School. Subject, ‘‘The Bible as Litera- 
ture of Religious Experience.” 


Questions and Discussion. 
Adjournment. 


5.00-6.00. 
6.00-7.00. 
7.00-8.00. 


8.00-8.30. 
8.30. 


A free collation will be furnished at six o'clock for the 
guests of the Sunday-School Society; but those wishing this 
entertainment, not members of the Boston Sunday-School 
Union, should notify the presiding officer Monday forenoon, 
in order that the necessary arrangements may be adequately 
made. 

— 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 46 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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ward to yet ™better things to come. Re- 
ceptions aré no novelty, but a tenth anni- 
versary of settlement is a decided novelty 
with Melrose Unitarians. In the history 
of the society one has never occurred be- 
fore. Out in Concord they settle a minister 
for life and expect him to remain with them. 
Here they have hitherto seemed to settle 
for the period of good behavior, which has 
practically meant while he has pleased all, 
and attracted to church those who, unless 
attracted, could not come. The Horners 
have quietly imparted another standard. 
Apparently never striving to please, they 
have given themselves with tremendous 
earnestness to the things that needed to be 
done. Their people have seen them in 
tireless devotion to duty and have wisely 
decided to be pleased with this. So the 
canonical five years of so many parishes have 
lengthened to another five, and for yet other 
fives the society hopes to profit by their 
faithfulness. The society is not large, but 
the retrospect of ten years shows that some- 
thing has been done. Ten years ago, weak 
and discouraged, the people came nigh to 
giving up and selling their property, which 
was burdened with a heavy debt. Since 
then $4,000 of the debt has been paid, 
leaving yet to pay a paltry $500. Somewhat 
more than the sum of $3,000 has been raised 
and expended in improvements on their 
church. The congregation has slowly, but 
steadily, increased until it is now not far 
from double what itwasthen. ‘The spirit of 
the people, their unity and hope, is evidenced 
by strenuous and cheerful work. They pre- 
tend not to great achievement, yet how 
many of the churches in the like period have 
done better? ‘The Horners are not saying. 
much of the perseverance of the saints, but 
their people are talking one to another of its 
fruits. 


NEw Lonpon, Conn.—All Soul’s Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Rev. Howard C. 
Ives: The work this fall has opened under 
particularly inspiring auspices. The new 
building is approaching completion, and cer- 
tainly by Christmas time we shall be hold- 
ing services init. ‘The organ, given by Mrs 
E. C. Hammond, as a memorial to her 
father, the late J. A. Rumrill, is ready for 
installation and will be in place for the 
dedication. ‘The officers of the First Baptist 
Church offered us the use of their church 
building for services at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, This evidence of a fraternal 
Christian spirit, it is needless to say, met 
with a most cordial response from our peo- 
ple and has undoubtedly added greatly to 
the influence of the liberal work in the city. 
Delegates were sent to the Universalist 
State convention in New Haven this fall, and 
an invitation was extended and accepted 
to hold the next convention in the fall of 
1910 in New London. ‘The cut of the new 
building printed herewith will give our 
friends a good idea of the commodious and 
convenient place of worship and parish 
work we are to have. It must be dedicated 
free of debt, and already all but about 
$1,000 is in hand or pledged. The total 
value of the property, including land, build- 
ing, and organ, will be about $25,000, and 
our people are naturally pleased and proud 


at having accomplished such a seemingly | 


gigantic task in the face of tremendous ob- 
stacles. The final $1,000 looks large to us, 
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| but we expect to have it all raised in time 


for the dedication in December. If any 
of our friends, reading this, feel moved to 
help, it will be most gratefully received. 


Roxpury, Mass—First Church (Eliot 
Square), James De Normandie, D.D.: Next 
Sunday, Mr. De Normandie will preach a 
sermon in commemoration of the life of 
the Apostle Eliot, and his landingin Boston 
Harbor two hundred and _ seventy-eight 
years ago. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass—The First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian): On Sunday 
Rey. J. F. Meyer of South Natick preached. 
For the two following Sundays, Rev. T. J. 
Horner of Melrose and Rev. F. J. Gauld of 
Leominster will occupy the pulpit. 


Personals. 


Rey. Mary A. Safford, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Des Moines, Ia., has been 
spending the past six nomths in England 
and Scotland. During her stay she has 
preached in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, etc., and has been greeted by 
large and cordial congregations. She sails 
for American on October 30. 


Unitarians who are interested in Proctor 
Academy are cordially invited to be present 
on December 7 at half past three in the after- 
noon at the home of Mrs. Robert Gould 
Shaw, when Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-presi- 
dent of Harvard University, will speak for 
the school. Tea will be served. Those 
intending 10 come are asked to send word 
to Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture, November 18, at 
10.30 will be given by Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Tuttle. Subject, ‘Probation Work among 
Women.” 

Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will give 
his seventh lecture November 20 at 10.30. 
Subject, “Parker and the Radicals.” Single 
admission tickets, 25 cents, may be ob- 
tained at the hell. Season tickets, $5. 

Every Saturday morning in Channing 
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Hall, Gat 11.30, groups of teachers meet in 
class jto “study with the authors the Beacon 
Lessons for, Sunday-schools, -On Saturday, 
November 13, Rev. Mr. Saunderson will con- 
tinue the lessons on ‘“‘Work of the Apostles.” 
Rev. Charles T. Billings will also continue 


Wheu things 
around the home need oiling— 

use Household Lubricant. You’ll be sure 
then of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
that’s compounded especially to meet 
all requirements found in the average 
household. Never rancid. Never rusts, 
corrodes or gums. 


For typewriter, 
bicycle, revolver, 
wheel barrow, 


sewing machine, 
gun, grindstone, 
carpet sweeper, 
baby carriage,etc, 


clock, hinge,tools, 


CINCOMPORATED 


Sa RT 


The Chiidren’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
mene, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ston. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a mn, P 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 


machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 


There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
d of a wheel you want, what price you want te pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


known to bicycle manufacture. 


Pepe wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 


Hartford Conn. 
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his lessons on ‘‘Movements and Men of 
Christian History.” 

Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester will 
take the place of Rev. Henry T. Secrist 
with the lessons on ‘“‘Comparative Studies 
in Religion,” an introduction to Unitarian- 
ism, and lessons on “‘The Bible as Literature,”’ 
will be given by Rev. John M. Wilson. 

These lessons are free to all who are in- 
terested. 

At half past ten, Friday, November 12, 
Mr. Albert Edward Bailey will give the 
first of a series of five stereoptican lectures 
on ‘‘The Struggle of Israel for Existence.’’ 
These lectures will be given at Bulfinch 
Place Chapel on successive Friday morn- 
ings. 


An Anniversary. 


The Second Church in Boston, Copley 
Square, completes its two hundred and 
sixtieth year this month. As a part of the 
anniversary celebration its Sunday-school 
will holda fair, with entertainments, for the 
benefit of its ten-thousand-dollar endowment 
fund. 

On Thursday, November 18, the older 
boys of the school give a play, ‘‘A Family 
Affair.’ On Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, the Sunday-school holds a 
unique fair, called ‘‘The Mother Goose 
Market.” On Friday night a supper is 
served by the young ladies, and a luncheon 
is served both Friday and Saturday. On 
Saturday afternoon a Mother Goose Enter- 
tainment with songs, etc., is given by the 
children of the school. Admission to the 
Market is free. Friends are cordially wel- 
come. 


A Pressing Need. 


The Meadville Theological School is in 
immediate need of $5,000 to enable it to 
take advantage of a unique opportunity. 
With the help of this sum it can add to its 
teaching force at the middle of the present 
year a German professor of theology, and 
will be adopted by the German Evangel- 
ical Protestant Churches, about two hun- 
dred in number, as the institution at which 
their candidates for the ministry shall be 
trained. 

These churches are ecclesiastically ab- 
solutely independent and are in America 
the representatives of that liberal move- 
ment in German Protestantism with which 
such names as Pfleiderer, Harnack, and a 
score of other brilliant theological scholars 
have long been identified. The spirit of 
these churches is the spirit of liberal Chris- 
tianity as we know it in our own churches. 
They have, however, never possessed a 
theological school of their own and have 
been obliged, in consequence, either to use 
the Lutheran schools at the expense of their 
theological convictions or our school in 
Meadville at the expense of the practical 
training which is desirable in their native 
tongue. In this way the ministers of the 
most prominent German churches, in such 
cities as Cincinnati and Pittsburg, have 
been trained at Meadville. 

Under the leadership of one of these 
ministers, Dr. Carl August Voss, now a 
trustee of our school, these churches have 
already secured $1,500 a year for five years 
toward the salary of a German professor, 
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The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


and think that at the expiration of that 
period they will be able to assume his en- 
tire salary. It is understood that such a 


|professor will lecture in English as well as 


German on certain phases of German re- 
ligious thought, and that he will give in- 
struction in the German language. And, 
as one of our graduates goes every year to 
Germany on the Cruft Travelling Fellow- 
ship for further study, such instruction will 
be a most welcome addition to our curricu- 
lum. It is obvious, moreover, that the 
adoption of our school at Meadville by these 
German churches as their own and the 
resulting contact between the representa- 
tives of liberal Christianity of the two 
nations will mean the gradual coming 
together of these two communions to the 
great advantage of both. 

We need immediately $5,000 with which 
to try this interesting international exper- 


iment. If that is too much to expect, the 
same end would be reached by promises 
of $1,000 yearly for five years. The Faculty 
of the Meadville School is enthusiastically 
in favor of the project. Our trustees have 
indorsed it. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation directors have heartily commended 
the enterprise to the churches. Will not 
the friends of theological freedom make it 
possible to undertake this work? 
F, C. Sournworrn. 
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In the vacant space at Aldwych the this- 
tles have grown to the height of a life- 
guardsman, and make a brave show among 
other vegetation. Bees have discovered 
this London garden, and a dweller in the 
temple has made friends with the bees, who 
bring him honey. It is a fair thought to 
eat honey gathered in the Strand. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Our dear bishop looks very stiff and 
dignified,’ remarked old Mrs. Croxley, “but 
I assure you he has a warm, kind heart beat- 
ing beneath his gaiters.”—Tvt-Bits. 


“Why, that’s a regular little printing- 


press, isn’t it?” remarked the visitor. 
“Ves,” replied Mrs. Popley. ‘‘ Willie’s uncle 
gave it to him on his birthday.’ ‘What a 


complete little thing! It’s self-inking, isn’t 
it?” “I don’t know, but Willie is.’—South- 
western’s Book. 

A little girl was shown the picture of 
Charles Dickens. Soon after she showed it 


to her elder sister, saying, ‘‘Sister, see! This 
is a picture of Mr. Darn.” Her sister re- 
plied, ‘‘No dear, that is. Mr. Dickens.” 
“Well,” said Josephine, “I knew it was 
some kind of a swear word.’—The Delin- 
eator. 


A meek-looking little man with a large 
pasteboard box climbed on the car. As he 
did so, he bumped slightly into a sleepy cor- 
pulent passenger with a self-satisfied look 
and two little dabs of side whiskers. As the 
car rounded a curve the box rubbed against 
him again and he growled: ‘This is no 
freight car, is it?” ‘‘‘Nope,’”’ returned the 
meek little chap with the box, “and, when 
you come right down to it, it ain’t any cattle 
car either, is it?” 


Dobbin was sent away to the country by 
rail, that he might have a long rest in open 
pastures. Edna, the family four-year-old, 
viewed the passing of Dobbin with un- 
feigned sorrow. She sat for a long time 
gazing disconsolately out of the window. 
At last, after a deep sigh, she turned with a 
more cheerful expression, and said, ‘Did 


old Dobbin go in the cars, mamma?” ‘Yes, 
dear,’ answered her mother. A broad grin 
spread over the little girl’s face. “I was 


” 


just thinking,’ she said, “how funny he 
must look sitting up on the plush cushions.” 
Montreal Herald. 


In 1747 Mr. John Brown was invited to 
become the pastor of a church at Hingham. 
There was but one opponent to his settle- 
ment, a man whom Mr. Brown won over by 
a stroke of good humor, He asked for the 
grounds of his opposition. “‘I like your per- 
son and your manner,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but 
your preaching, sir, I disapprove.” ‘‘Then,’’ 
said Mr. Brown, ‘‘we are agreed. I do not 
like my preaching very well myself, but 
how great a folly it is for you and me to set 
up our opinion against that of the whole 
parish.’ The force of this reasoning ap- 
pealed to the man, and he at once withdrew 
his objections. 


Success tells of Private John Allen’s visit 
to New York in 1904, when he delivered an 
address at the annual banquet of the New 
York Bankers’ Association. He was bidden 
to go to the Waldorf-Astoria, and taken to 
a richly furnished suite. He asked the bell- 
boy the price of the rooms and was panic- 
stricken on being told, ‘‘Seventy-five dollars 
a day.” After a half-hour of mental per- 
plexity he went out, sent a telegram to him- 
self, and, under the pretext of importunate 
relatives, prepared to leave the hotel. ‘‘ Well, 
we are sorry you can’t remain with us, Mr. 
Allen,” said the clerk. ‘Front! get a cab 
for Mr. Allen!” Private John began to 
breathe freely again. Pulling out his wad 
of eight fives and five twos, and ten ones, he 
said: ‘“Ah—er—how much do I owe you 
for the er—very short time I occupied those 
comfortable’— ‘‘Oh, nothing, Mr Allen— 
nothing at all, sir! Why, the Bankers’ As- 
sociation paid for those rooms for you for 
three days!” 
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“The MacDuffie School @°%. 


183 Oentral Street, Springfield, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful }} 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- j 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 

| John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 

t Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


t . 
The Meadville Theological School 

MEADVILLE, PA. 

(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 


BOYS 

BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS, 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 

H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Course in FORESTRY 
F. B. KNAPP, Director 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B, GAGE, Headmaster 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific ochaala: 
Athletic training. or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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